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Che Niusical Cimes 





{ND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULA#F 
FEBRUARY 1 1920 
MUSICAL TIMES PRIZES 


The proprietors of the MusicaL T1IMEs offer two 
prizes, of the value of Twenty-five Guineas each, 
for the best composition of 

(1) An anthem for four voices: soprano, 


alto, tenor, and bass, with organ 


accompaniment. 


part-song, without accompaniment, 
for four voices : soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass. 

The words chosen for setting should be either 
non-copyright, or the option of using them must 
have been secured by the composer. 

No composition, when printed, should exceed in 
length eight pages of the Musica ‘Times, wherein 
the successful anthem and part-song will appear. 

The copyright of the prize compositions will 
the The 


right to withhold the prizes is reserved if none 


become property of the prize-givers. 


of the compositions submitted attains a good 
standard. At the same time, the proprietors may 
negotiate for the purchase of the copyright of any 
unsuccessful work. 

Competitors should keep in mind the average 
capacity of good choirs. 

It will be an advantage if the words selected 
are unhackneyed, wide in their appeal, and of 
undoubted poetic merit. 

The authorship of each composition must be 
indicated only by a motto or nom-de-plume written 
at the top of the manuscript ; such motto or xom- 
must also be written outside a sealed 
the 


containing the name and address of the composer. 


de-p/ume 


envelope accompanying composition and 


The awards will be made known in the April 


issue of this journal. 


Compositions, which must be received not 


later than March 1, should be addressed to: 


Epitor or THrt Musicat TIMeEs, 


160, 


THE 
Wardour Street, Soho, 
London, W.-1, 


and endorsed “Musical Times COMPETITION.’ 
B 


g1 
THE ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE SOCIETY 

In the life of every movement there comes a 
stage when some kind of stock-taking is called for. 
The first flush of enthusiasm has waned, the 
merely curious have dropped astern, and the wet 
blanket and cold-water merchants have done their 
With growth new problems have gradually 
in regard to organization, 


worst. 
arisen—problems 


finance, and (a specially awkward one at this 
moment) accommodation. Such a_ stage has 
apparently been reached by the English Folk 
Dance Society. The school held at Chelsea 


during the Christmas holidays aroused so much 
interest and led to so many inquiries that we feel 
sure some account the Society’s objects, 
present condition, and future arrangements will be 
useful to our readers. 

The Society 
disseminate a knowledge of English folk-dances. 
folk-music, and singing games, and to encourage 
the practice of them in their traditional forms.’ 
From the first its policy has been to make hast 
It has made a great point of the training 
and so has been able to seize such 


of 


was founded in i911 ‘te 


slowly. 
of teachers, 
openings as have occurred from time to time—a 
much wiser pian than forcing the pace and creating 
a demand beyond its power to meet. Much of ‘its 
success is due to the continuous and widespread 
nature of its activities. Realising the importance 
of that blessed word * decentralisation,’ the Society 
there 
which 


has established branches all over England 
are some even in the United States—at 
classes and demonstrations are held practically all 
the year round. 


GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


In considering the progress of the Society we 
have to bear in mind that it had been established 
only three Many 
of its local branches had to suspend work, and its 
reduced. 


years when the war broke out. 
activities in general were necessarily 
Nobody would have been surprised if the move 
ment had succumbed to such a check. ‘The most 
that could be expected of it was a bare survival, 
followed by a_ period of and 
marking time while awaiting the return of normal 
conditions. The best proof of the Society’s 
vitality is the fact that although normal conditions 
are still a long way off, it has grown so much since 
the war and its services are in such demand that 
the executive is hardly able to cope with the 
Here are a few figures showing. this 
growth. An important part of the Society’s work 
has been the holding of vacation schools. ‘The 
first of these held at Stratford-on 
Avon in 1911, about fifty students being present. 
At the school held at Chelsea recently there were 
no less than four hundred enthusiasts from all 
parts of the country. Between i911 and the 
end of 1918 five hundred and seventy students 
passed the various examinations for certificates. 
In 1919 this was increased by over 
two hundred and fifty. A good deal of steady 
making of such an increase 


convalescence 


situation. 


schools Was 


number 


spade work goes to the 
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Daily Mirror.” 
THE EARSDEN SWORD DANCE 
is this, and the reader will not be surprised to hear ENGLISH BALLET IN THE MAKING 
that the centra! weekly classes held in London last a F 
term were attended by five hundred pupils. In The repertory consists of ninety-five Morris 


addition, weekly courses were held in the suburbs | Dances, a hundred and twenty-five Country Dances, 

emiensen West Hem, ellen Greenwich, | @"4 eighteen Sword Dances, all of which are 
Bammersnith Sc. | published in instruction books. ‘The technique 
' | of English Folk-dance is very elaborate, especially 

During the war the Society supplied twenty) thar of the Morris and Sword type. When a 
teachers (under the leadership of Miss D. (  enaatioden of this technique becomes general 
Daking) to the Y.M.C.A. for work behind the lines some interesting developments may be looked for. 
in France and at rest and convalescent oy | It is possible —even probable that one of | the 
\ full account of this successful venture appeared | results may be an English Ballet. A step in this 
in the Muste Student tor Iecember, 1918. ©! direction was made at the Chelsea School, when 
work amongst convalescent soldiers in England | 3, enjoyable feature was a Mock Ballet performed 
is too well known to need more than mention./}y members of the E.F.D.S., and produced 
Thousands of men derived benefit from folk he the Margaret Morris Theatre In this were 
dancing, and as a result a large number of | parodies and *guyings’ of all kinds of people and 
demobilised soldiers are joining the Society and | things, from Mr. Cecil Sharp to the Russian 
Its classes (he dances are now very generally | Ballet. ‘The music—a medley of  folk-tunes 
taught in Elementary Schools throughout the cunningly woven by Mrs. Shuldham Shaw, who 
also wrote and produced the Ballet—deserves 
special mention. 


country, and are practised by girl guides, boy | 
scouts, girls’ clubs, women’s institutes, and other | 
social Organizations. 


ITS CHIEF NEEDS THE CHELSEA SCHOO! 

this rapid growth has brought about the| We quote the following from an account of the 

problems mentioned at the beginning of this|School published in the Daé/v Telegraph ot 
) e | >. 
articl Ihe Society is badly in need of suitable | January 3: 

( ters. | ; ces } > 
headquarters, larger offices, a library, museum,| Qe would not be far wrong in guessing that to-day i 
) ! ' 

and, abov all, « lass-rooms and a large hall. At} Chelsea at least four hundred young people are sorry 

present over 4500 per annum its being spent in| Christmas is over, . . . . Are you aware that Chelsea has 

; = tte oO go. as > wederful < onic ballet 

renting halls and class-rooms, and even at this | P&*® Performing, as it were, a wonderful symphonic ball 


, wy tar . | of its own that has taken six days to perform? Do y 
wavy) Cost § the right In ot accommodation IS | know that those six davs have been days of joy and e ergs 


lim > ; : 
difficult to obtain. jand laughter and music and sweetness and splendid activity 
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ere ee 


those four hundred people? Let me explain the unusual 


tuat in a word, 


to school during the holidays! . 


sort 0 hool can that be? It has a rather solemn title 
it might make you think hardly of it: The Vacation 
Scho f Folk-Song and Dance, London. But it is 


school, and though the 
the head of it 
Society: Hon. 
Cecil | with its time-table and programme of 
wint ssion, it contains some of those that 
r ancestors talk of Merrie England. . . . . Do 
yw, or have vou ever heard of, * Bobbing Jo’? 
‘ six-hand Morris that sets you tapping the floor 
with the heel of your boot and in a couple of minutes 
umming the tune. Do you know * Hunting the Squirrel’? 
Thats a stick-dance, old-world and quaint and as graceful 

in be, and Mr. Sharp will tell you, if you ask him why 
t is called ‘ Hunting the Squirrel,’ that the old folk-song 
ikers and players called any old thing that if they were at 
oss for a title. Do you know * Old Molly Oxford ’? 
i jig to set vour feet a-tingling. Or * Ruafty-Tufty’ 
w four dancers, or ‘ Mage-on-a-chree’ for eight dancers, ot 
‘The Boatman’ for six? If you don’t know any of these 
hings you merely haven't lived, and if the tune of * The 
doesn’t catch you by the heart-strings then you 


1 solemn prospectus 
relv business-like—at 


Folk-Dance 


you read, 


wish Director, 
Sharp’ 
elements 


Boatman ° 
be one of those people old Shakespeare cared little for. 
If you suffer from ennui, if you are depressed, i 


you have lost faith in Merrie England, just go to school— 
in the holidays, 
We reproduce two photographs taken at the 


( ‘helsea Schc Xt y}. 


MR. WILLIAM KIMBER 

An interesting volume might be written on 
the part played by chance—a random word, 
a coincidence, a casual meeting—in the origin 
of important movements. Thus Mr. Cecil Sharp, 
the founder of the Society, tells us that the 
present revival of folk-dance was due to his 
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Those happy people you have met | 
And what | 


| mornings. 





chance meeting with Mr. William 
Headington, Oxford, on Boxing 
Mr. Kimber playing for the Headington 
Morris Men, and Mr. Sharp was among. the 
spectators. From the start the movement has 
had the great advantage of expert advice from 
Mr. Kimber, and the fact was suitably recognised 
at Chelsea. Mr. Kimber had _ been specially 
invited in order to celebrate the twentieth anniver 
|sary of the commencement of the revival. ‘The 
veteran having danced a couple of jigs in his 
|inimitable style, was called to the platform, where, 
}in the name of the students, Mr. Sharp presented 
|}him with a pocket-book containing a substantial 
| cheque. 


Kimber at 
Day, 1899. 


Was 


FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS 


The 1920 Easter Vacation School will be held 
at York, and the Summer School at Cheltenham. 
‘The removal from Stratford-on-Avon to Cheltenham 
is owing to the need of greater lodging accommo- 
' dation and more class-rooms than were available 
jat the former town, 

The Easter Term of classes in London 
|commenced on January 19 and ends. on 
; March 27. ‘The classes are held at the Swedish 
;Gymnastic Institute, 16, Paddington Street, 
| Baker Street, and at Reeve Hall, 76, East Street, 
| Baker Street, on the evenings of Monday, 
| Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, and on Saturday 
The syllabus may be had on applica- 
tion to the secretary, Miss Elsie W. Austin, 
>, Sicilian House, Sicilian Avenue, W.C.1. 





THE 


WINLATEN 


SWORD DANCHI 
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rhit ARTISTIC VALUER OF ENGLISH FOLK-DANCE 


The physical and recreational benefits to be 
from the practice of folk-dance are too 
obvious to need setting forth. Indeed, they have 


perhaps somewhat obscured the artistic value of 


cle rived 


the movement. 
This 


drawing 


more fitly than by 
couple of enthusiastic 
importance,—tributes the 
they come from widely 
sources. The first will be found in our 
columns, in a letter from Mr. 
The second is a quotation from 
Vew Statesman of August 30, 


article cannot end 
attention to a 
artistic 

becaust 


tributes to its 
more valuable 
ditlerent 
corresponde nce 
Tobias Matthay. 


an article in the 


191g, from the pen of Mr. W. J. Turner—a critic 
who is not given to rash praise of his country 
when art is concerned 
\I ‘ ple have heard of the English Folk-song 
have never seen a performance of any ot 
Mr. ¢ Sharp s pupils, und IT am sure that to those 





\Ih \1 IAM KIMBER, HEADINGTON MORKIS 
DANCER 

“ not seen their dancing it come is a 

re tio \ demonstration was given on the lawn i 


the grounds of the Memorial | heatre by eight dancers, 
wit M Avril as violinist and Mr. Sharp at the 
planetort \s i great admirer of the Russian Ballet I 
must | stly declare that never at the Russian Ballet 
I seen anything so beautiful. On the grass one 

woot movement without a sound except from the 
truments The effect was extraordinary. So 
per tly in time and so liquid were their movements 
t} ould have almost wept for pleasure. No one 
wh ot seen it could imagine the pure loveliness 
f the Morris Jig (* Heart’s Desire’) danced by a singh 
girl dancer. It is impossible to over-praise the worl 
Mr. ¢ Sharp bas been doing It has been taker 
far toot h for granted in the past. but I hope future 
pr er of Shakespeare plays will consult Mr 
for [Tam sure it will to the advantage of t! 





rIMEs 


| All these 


FRRRUARY yr 


should hail = am 


\ 


How enthusiastically we 
foreign dancers of whom such words as the aboy 
were written! And a pity it is that the 
director has such a painfully abrupt and Englis| 
name as ‘Sharp!’ A few more syllables and a 
sneeze at the end would make it an asset of untold 
value 


what 


to the Society 


ELGAR’S VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO 


(‘OLLES 


Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto (Op. 85) comes as 
a pendant to the chamber works in much th 
same way that the Violin Concerto (Op. 61) was a 
pendant to the first Symphony (Op. 55). The 
glow of his first symphonic creation was still or 
him when Elgar took in hand to write a violit 
concerto for Kreisler. He approached the work 
in the same buoyant spirit, and carried it throug! 
with the same exuberant delight in the construction 
i wealth of highly coloure: 
The Violin Concerto might be 
regarded as a second symphony with an important 
woline principale part. 


of a big design from 


melodic tessere. 


When it was known that Elgar had composed a 
Violoncello Concerto, thought naturally reverted t 
the Violin Concerto and raised expectation of some 
thing in a similar vein. 
and the first 
ment. It was a 
rehearsed. 


Che work was performed, 
impression was one of disappoint 
insufficiently 
omplained that the 
writing for the solo instrument was poor, others 
found that the 


performance 
Some people 
orchestration was curiously thin 
other 
account for the disappointment, and they had som 


and many things were said t 


truth in them, but those who disparaged — the 
work most seemed to comprehend Its standpoint 
least. Perhaps the composer had not quit 
realised his own standpoint. If he had he would 


not have employed an orchestra of the 
as that of the Violin Concerto tor the whok 
texture of this work is that ot 

rather than orchestral music, of the sonata rather 
than the symphony. Its interest depends on the 
development of certain clearly defined melodi 
ideas used with nore 


same siz 


chamber musik 


ontinuity than were thos 
of the earlier works, but less arresting individually 
Instead of the rich 


drawing, 


have a 
simpte washes ot 
instrumental colour, and the impression formed at 
a first hearing--that the amount of colour hard) 
justified the use of so 
confirmed by a study of 


mosaic we pencil 


heightened — by 


large a paint box Is 
the full score. 

The Concerto is now published in an arrange 
ment for violoncello and pianoforte by — the 
and has_ lost little in the 
Anyone tried to plas 
either of the Symphonies or the Violin Concerto 
in pianoforte arrangements knows how diflerent is 
the case with them. However skilfully the thing 
may be done, one is always conscious of | the 
makeshift, but here a violoncellist and 


pianist can sit down to enjoy the music together 


composer, very 
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orget if they will all about the orchestra in a 
The general form of the work can 
Beethoven’s 


and 
duet sonata. 
he compared to those sonatas of 
period described as guast una fantasia, 
the traditional of the 


‘The essential of 


midd 
which is as far from one 
Concerto as anything could be. 
Beethoven’s form in the two Sonatas of Op. 2 


that instead of putting the greatest intellectual 
into a first 4//egre he reserves such forces 


Is 


nere\s 
for the /iva/e, merely using the opening to set a 
mood and create an atmosphere. 
Elgar’s opening fulfils the same function with 
plete freedom from pretentiousness : 
1 tent Ss 
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short recitative phrase for the violoncello 
s a motto reappearing in the later movements 
melodic suggestions for thet 
is not dwelt on with any 
in this its first shape, but the violon 
ello in an ad “bitum ascending passage leads the 
moderato fist movement, the theme of 


nd also giving 


principal themes. It 


nsistencet 


vay (O the 
vhich 1s outlined by the strings : 
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The gentle undulation of this melody, with its 


rhythmic regularity, takes possession of the score 
for the next thirty-six bars. Its six-bar rhythm, 
ilways divided into sequential 
ars each repeated in different shades of tone and 
different degrees of emphasis, is curiously un 
ventful ; but this very purpose in 
heightening the eflect of the more broken rhythm 
when it appears in the next idea propounded by 


passages of two 


Its 


fact serves 


clarinets and bassoons : 
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Even so slight a variation of rhythm as this 
becomes significant, and the phrase is susceptible 


of much melodic extension. ‘The whoie suggests 


the placidity of a quiet country in which the 
small details of foliage and the movements of 
human life seize the attention. Viewing the 
movement analytically, one cannot fail to regret 


the imitation which the constant employment of 
phrases of two bars imposes, but accepting this 
limitation, one is charmed by the varving melodic 


a 


turns given to the melody which flows on in a 
scheme of quiet beauty developing the pastoral 
idea. ‘That idea is further emphasised in the 
orchestration, in which clarinets and bassoons 
constantly alyernate with the strings. while the 
solo instrument develops a free descant on the 


ideas which thev su 


geest. 
everything which Elgar writes. it hints at 


some personal experience of which we can share 


the feeling though not the facts Shortly betore 
the end of the movement th rhythm. of 
Ex. 2 returns, combining with that of the 
pastoral them and fter one short climax of 


While the lower strings still hold the last note 
fof the first movement, the violon » Dreaks m 
with string //scvca/o chords, suggesting the opening 
notes of the recitative, Ex. 1 ne h second 
/movement opens With a ree passag n which 
such chords are contrasted with fragment of 


what is to be its principal them« 


_ = = —— | 
— 
/ 
It asserts a more ayitated eclny than al ing 
which has preceeded it. The whole orchestra 
joins In an impulsive « ando and 7 do, 
which Is answered by ain declamatory ad a. 
The movement to which this leads is an a v0 
molto, in which the solo instrument is in the 
foreground, developmg the idea of Ex. 4 with 
brilhant scale passages, using almost entirely the 
higher register of the instrument. The orchestra 
tion is exceedingly heht, flutes and = clarinets 


combining in duet passages with the soloist, and 


as in the first movement, although here the mood 














is More Vigorous, the continuity of the texture is 
remarkable. The second subiect itself makes its 
appearance as aconclusion of what has preceded it ° 
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he figure A is ifimediately taken up bv the 
orchestra and emphasised, producing strong 


element of contrast wit! 


of the developments 


the perpetual movement 


from the ptincipal theme. 
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Each time it comes it sheds a ray of strong light on 
the half-tones in which its surroundings are placed ; 
but again the movement is inconclusive. The 
light flickers and goes out in a Coda which seems 
intentionally designed to evade any suggestion of 
climax such as makes the conventionally-eflective 
ending of a scherzo 
There is a silence before passing to the third 
This is a perfect little miniature slow 
3-8 time, some sixty bars 


movement. 
movement in B flat major, 
in length. 
closely combined, and of the wind instruments only 
clarinets, bassoons, and two horns are used to give 
an occasional touch of colour. It is so continuous 
in design, that it would be impossible to quote a 
fragment as a representative theme. But for the 
fact that it ends on the dominant chord, it would 
be completely independent of its surroundings ; | © 
but this ending links it to the last movement. 

As in the case of the Beethoven sonatas pointed 
to as a parallel in form, it is the /Zxa/e which 
sums up the purpose of the ideas suggested in the 
earlier movements. 

Ihe orchestra enters with a 


strong, dance-like 


rhythm, which the solo instrument presently shows 
recitative of Ex. 1: 


to be connected with the 


SoLo 
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a 
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Yhe recurrence of Elgar's favourite nxodb:/ment 
direction identifies the mood of this recitative with 
but the application of the term 
to such passages as these is in itself a change of 
earlier works suggested as his 
Even in the Pianoforte 
with a grandi 
loquent manner. The where it appears 
shortly before the end of the /ima/e in that 
work is one where the strings present a version of 
the principal theme in a unison /ortissimo ; but 
‘mente seems definitely dissociated from 
anything like a display of magnificence. The 
writer of the programme notes to the first 
performance (Mr. Henry Coates) said, © As to the 
poetic and emotional basis of the work one has the 
composer’s sanction for saying that it is perhaps 
appropriately expressed in the term nobilmente | 
which is prefixed to the beginning of the score. 
And since the whole work seems of set purpose to 
type of emotion with which Elgar use -d | 
to associate the word, one can only feel that 
giving a more intimate meaning to it in applying it 
here. 

Che recitative is 
cadenza than that 
movement, so that 
introduction throughout the 


t 


emphasis is laid upon it. It is cut 


the opening one, 


view from what the 
interpretation of nobility. 
(Juintet 


nobilmente is associated 


passage 


here nobis 


uvoid the 
he is | 


expanded into a 
preceded the 
each time it recurs as an 
Concerto greater 
short by a 


stronger 


which second 


The solo violoncello and the strings are 
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single chord on the full orchestra, and then the 


Allegro enters, the solo violoncello leading with 
the dance theme (Ex. 6a), now in E minor and 
expanded into an 8-bar tune. 

With this idea the whole atmosphere of the 
work becomes clearer. Positive statement takes 
the place of elusive suggestion. One is reminded 
of the /iva/e of Brahms’s double Concerto, not in 
any textual resemblance, but simply in this emer 
gence into full daylight by the arrival of a sharply- 
cut rhythm. ‘There are a number of contrasting 
episodes concerned in the development of th: 
movement, amongst which the following is th: 
most definite in its contrast of sentiment : 

- SoLo. a 


— dargande. ~~ 


6 “elas = tals Wee 
we ‘ a te mp. 


A flowing semiquaver figure for the violoncello, 
punctuated by light chords and figures of accom 
paniment on the strings and wood-wind, carries on 
the rhythmic design of the first theme and adds t 
its interest : 


fal 0] 00h een 
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That first theme itself has a very extended 
development in the middle of the movement, in 
the course of which sweeping avfeggios over the 
strings of the solo instrument accompany moditfi- 
cations of the tune on the orchestra. A complete 
recapitulation, more brilliantly scored than the 
first statement, leads to a foco pitt lento, one ol 
those extended Codas which are frequently amongst 


'the most interesting features of Elgar’s work. 


The dance rhythm dies away upon a low 
C sharp, and the time changes to one of fou 
slow crotchets. Over the rhythmical pulsations of 
this note, used as a pedal, the strings introduce a 
chromatic figure which is strongly insisted upon: 

Ex. 9 


pt 


*. 


. 





This is worked to a tense emotional climax, at th 
height of which the violoncello enters con fassicne 
with a phrase of melody which was important in 
the third movement. 
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It is treated in dialogue between the soloist and 
the full orchestra until, after a strenuous outburst 
of tone, a adiminuendo dwells thoughtfully upon 
another feature from the slow movement, including 
a repeated rise of an octave in the solo part 
against a chromatically descending bass. All 
movement ceases upon a delicately poised dominant 
chord. Then the recitative (Ex. 1) breaks in 
practically in its original form. ‘The dance rhythm 
(Ex. 6a) is resumed //aniss7mo by the orchestra, 
and with a rapid crescendo is carried quickly to a 
vivid ending. 

This account has referred 
to the instrumentation, although it was pointed 
out at the beginning that it is a much 
conspicuous feature of the work than is usual with 
Elgar. ‘The published pianoforte score gives very 
little indication of the instruments used, in fact 
the beginning of the second movement is the only 
place where instruments are indicated at all, and 
therefore it seemed that those who become 
acquainted with the Concerto through the publica- 
tion might be helped by some description of its 
colouring. It is, for example, important to 
know that the third movement is scored for a very 
much smaller orchestra than the rest. Personally, 
I cannot help wishing that the whole had been 
treated as a work for solo and small orchestra, in 
fact as a chamber concerto of which we have so 
few modern examples.. The whole style of the 
work would favour such treatment, and the 
balance of solo and f«/t/ would be more surely 
found. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
without abandoning the original score the com- 
poser will issue some time an arrangement for 
small orchestra. A still more important con- 
sideration is that the work should be heard again 
in a performance for which every detail has been 
fully thought out. When this is done, and when 
it is listened to with the knowledge of its content 
that the published score can give, there can be 
very littke doubt that the consistent beauty of 
thought which sustains it will be fully appreciated. 


with some fulness 


less 


MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS 


By Epwin Evans 


VIII.—HeErsert Howe ts 


It is impossible to devote prolonged attention to 
British composers who have come forward during the 
last twenty years without becoming conscious of a 
strong endeavour, conscious in some, unconscious 
in others, to realise that peculiarly elusive quality 
which we term the English atmosphere. In so far 
as it is conscious it necessarily comes under the 
heading of nationalism, a word the abuse of which 
threatens to become a bugbear. Nationalism is 


not an ideal. Itis at best a means to an end, which 
when the end is accomplished, loses its artistic value 
and, as we have seen with the Russian composers, 
is quickly dropped by those who feel sufficiently 
emancipated to dispense with it. It is an antithesis 
to internationalism which, properly understood, is 
an ideal condition for all art. But in music, 
internationalism has grown to mean two definitely 
opposite things. The development of musical 
history has burdened us with a false internationali$m 
which consists in holding the door wide open to 
all that is German or in harmony with the German 
tradition, and keeping it barely ajar for whatever 
music may develop independently of that tradition. 
During the war this was commonly called being 
broad-minded, and if any of us criticised it, we 
were reminded that ‘art has no frontiers.’ It. is 
not internationalism but imperialism which holds 
frontiers in such light esteem. Much of the 
greatest art in history has existed precisely by virtue 
of its frontiers. The ancient pride that divided 
culture into Hellenic and barbaric had no doubts 
about frontiers, but who can deny its fruitfulness ? 
But there is a true internationalism which consists 
in awarding sympathetic attention to all artistic 
endeavour whatever the tradition may be to which 
it owes allegiance. That is the state towards 
which current musical opinion is striving, and in 
the transition from the false to the true interna 
tionalism, the temporary phase of nationalism has 
rendered incalculable whose 
value outweighs the theoretical objections that one 
may have to the self-conscious, or even aggressive 
elements which helped to foster it. Such objections 
are frequently made, for instance, to the use of 
folk-song as thematic material, and they might be 
valid if the music which results from the technical 
exploitation of traditional material represented the 
final goal to which its authors were strivmg, but | 
know of no composer who so regards it. It is one 
of several means of transition from the 
internationalism which had a peculiar regard for an 
idiom plainly though indirectly derived from 
German folk-song, to a true internationalism in 
which all alike will be admitted to full 
citizenship. 

It is necessary to bear these considerations in 
mind when turning to the work of Herbert Howells, 
as few of the younger composers are so; much 
exposed to misinterpretation. His compositions 
are rich in traits which, whether they have. any 


services—services 


false 


idioms 


affinity with folk-song or not, are reeognisably 
English ; but if these were cited as evidence of 


nationalist tendencies, there is little doubt, that he 
would promptly and energetically, if not wrathfully, 
dissociate himself from any such).,mevenient. 
There is no contradiction in this. There- might 
have been twenty years ago, when it was ,practically 
impossible for an English composer «40 ,,write, 
otherwise than self-consciously, musici; that, was 
recognisably English, ‘Then ;; only:/ those, who 
deliberately avoided ‘it could escape; the: qlassic 
idiom, and it is the weakness, of ;nationajiam that 
it is deliberate. Now the tyranny cf idioms if, not 
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completely broken, is so far weakened, that 
deliberate rebellion against it is no longer necessary 
for its avoidance. It is Herbert Howells’s good 
fortune to have come forward at a time when the 
for those who liked 
it, but offered no special inducements to those who 
did not. It was not a case of rebellion, perhaps 
( hoi e. He 
is he felt. and as he happened to be an Englishman, 
deal of what he wrote had an English 
lings he a personal one. It 
write 


German idiom was available 


10t even of merely sat down to write 
a vreat 
distinction ts not 
helongs to the changed conditions. ‘To 
k:nglish music was an allectation twenty years ago, 
musical history has been turned 
to write music 
Notwithstand 


ing certain melodic devices which possess affinities 


but a page of 


over, and to-day it is allectation 
which is alien in sentiment or idiom. 
with folk-song, Herbert Howells is no nationalist. 
Phere 


slunihcancs 


is still less ground for attributing a similar 
modal inflections : 
for though the folk-song enthusiasts frequently lay 
claim to them, it is in another context altogether that 


to his fondness for 


this young ce mposer learne d to love them. 
he English atmosphere in Herbert Howells’s 


work rests neither upon a characteristic melodic 
diom, nor upon harmonic treatment, nor upon 
iny other of the devices which constitute a 
composers raw material. If it did, it would be 


less subtly true than it is, and our recognition of 


if 


matter of external 
It lies deeper than that. Probably his 
have conduced to it, 
tor constant ill-health has compelled him to spend 
part of his time at his home in the 
Korest of Dean, and the Gloucestershire country 
side is a better school than any academy. ‘This 
criticism. He 
contemporary’ English 
most truly lyrical of them 


is such would be a mere 


eatures. 


ircumstances very largely 


the yreater 


raises 


an interesting problem = in 


stands out among com 


posers as perhaps the 


ill, not merely im the sense of writing songs or 
lyrical melodies, but because his music really and 
that of i 
recite. His 


trom rhetoric, 


other 
is singularly free 
and singularly rich in poetry. Now 
countryside make 
that 
he 1s so subtle an interpreter of the countryside ? 


truly sings where composers 1s 


content to MmuUsi¢ 
the problem is this: Did the 
him a lyrist, or is it because he was born one 
¢ } : 
Such questions are really as incapable of reply as 
the famous riddle concerning the respective priority 
of the chicken and the egg; 
for a question to admit of a re ply for it to possess 


but it is not necessary 


a fascinating interest. On the contrary, criticism 
delights in unsolved riddles. 

lyrical 
auties that unfold themselves 


Phe matin characteristics are therefore a 
realisation of the b 
to the eyeé:of a tone-poet amid rural surroundings, 
a sense of Openairishness combined with a feeling 
tor distance that engenders a strain of mysticism, 
alternating with a healthy cheeriness which has a 
dijlerent ring from the gaiety of cities. 

lhe combination of these qualities produces an 
engaging sincerity which, in these sophisticated 
days, might be‘regarded as ingenuous, but which 


is in reality” the youth that has 


eNpression of a 
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been spent in more natural surroundings than are 
the fortune of many of us. 
of them, though not that which is most frequently 
indulged, is the mysticism for which perhaps 
remoteness better word. Sometimes it 
enters quite suddenly, with a feeling which recalls 
the sensation of glancing from a_ picturesque 
cottage in the foreground to the horizon far 
behind it. At other times it creeps in imper. 
ceptibly, and one realises that the atmosphere of 
the music is radically diflerent from what it was a 
few pages back, without having noticed the tian. 
sition. Perhaps it is then more attractive, for the 
poetical feeling takes one, so to speak, unawares, 
and tricks one into accepting its beauty as a matter 
of course, and as an inevitable consequence of a 
train of thought which at its inception was con- 
cerned with picturesque externals, or at best with a 
less detached mood. It is in these moments that 
Herbert Howells shows the best that is in him. 
It is here that he becomes, in the fullest meaning 
of the word, a tone-poet, for the greatest poetry 


were a 


of all despises mere anecdote except as a gateway 
to those remote things which are its true material. 
There are moments when the poetical feeling 
becomes so meditative that it 
beyond the influence of purely musical considera 
tians, but it would appear that the composer is alive 
to this, for, having plunged us for a moment into 
this dim remoteness, he quickly leads us back and 
concentrates our interest again on the main course 


seems tO pass 


f 


of the music. His formal sense is too definite t 
allow him to lose his way in those dim regions, 
however fascinating he may find them. 
Herbert Howells was born October 17, . 
at Lydney, He is the youngest 
son of a large family, and grew up amid musical 
surroundings which became so intimate a part of 
himself that he finds it very difficult to say at 
which point his active interest in music commenced. 
In 1905 he became an articled pupil to Dr. Brewer 
at Gloucester Cathedral, and he has since been 
assistant-organist at Salisbury. Unlike many 
young musicians, he extended his interests during 


1892 


(Gloucestershire. 


these early years to various outside subjects, which 
narrowness that is a 
To this his 


enabled him to escape the 
lamentable feature amongst students. 


outdoor pursuits largely contributed. An Organ 
Sonata, composed in 1911, won for him an open 
free scholarsnip for composition at the Royal 


College of Music, where he studied theory with 
Dr. Charles Wood, composition with Sir Charles 
Stanford, and the organ with Sir Walter Parratt. 
Whilst at the College he secured the Sullivan 
prize, the Manns memorial prize, the Dove prize 
for extemporisation at the organ, the 
Tagore medal, the Bruce scholarship, and_ the 
Grove scholarship. Whatever value one may set 
upon academic distinctions, it is evident that he 
was an unusually brilliant student. In addition 
to the foregoing, he was frequently the recipient 
of the prizes awarded by Sir Hubert Parry for 
literary essays on musical history. Before he left 
the College in 1917, his Pianoforte Quartet hac 


a prize 


The most important | 
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heen sent in for the first competition under the 
Carnegie Trust, and was one of the six works 
selected out of a hundred and thirty submitted for 
publication. This early success led to his appoint- 
ment as assistant to Dr. R. R. Terry on the committee 
ype d to deal with ‘Tudor manuscripts. 

It was also Dr. Terry who gave him his first 
nance in London, the work being a * Missa 


perto 
Sine Nomine.’ One week before the outbreak of 
war, Mr. Arthur L. Benjamin played the solo part 


n his (oncerto for pianoforte and oré hestra ata 
concert of the Patron’s Fund. ‘Though irrelevant 
subject, it is perhaps desirable to add that 


to ¢ 

his indifferent health led to his being rejected for 
military service. It is during the war that he has 
become prominent as a composer, and __ the 


performance in rapid succession of a number of 
firmly established his 


compt sitions were 


rtant works has 
reputation. Two of these 
warded prizes in the competitions organized by 


that untiring patron of chamber music, Mr. W. W. 





» composer no longer attaches importance t« 
the Concerto mentioned above, which dates from 

113. He regards it as unduly pompous. _ If only 
more composers could be induced to review some 
of their early work from the same angle of vision! 
lo this year belongs the Comedy Suite for Clarinet 
and Pianoforte, a somewhat freakish work contain 

y an attractive Serenade. The Suite is dedicated 
. love-sick manikin,’ who suggests a cousinship 
though the likeness is_ of 
It brings to mind 
The music is 
way that 


with Petroushka, 
character rather than features. 
the mimetic action of’ the ballet. 
humorous in an ingeniously quaint 

xpresses itself for preference in the rhythm, though 
for that matter the becom: 
humorous the way the composer uses them. 

The Suite was performed in November, 1917. 
he Variations for Eleven Solo Instruments, 
1914, belong, strictly speaking, to 
their chief interest 


gravest harmonies 


compost d In 


the technical domain, being 


derived from the devices employed to secure the 
best effect from the combination. 
It is with the year 1915 that we enter upon the 


Herbert 


series of works which made the name of 
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Howells familiar to music-lovers. The Three 
Dances for violin and orchestra (Op. 7), dedicated 
to George Whittaker, besides being an interesting 
addition to the rather sparse répertoire of short 
concert pieces in this form, contained many 
characteristic indications of what was to follow. 
Op. to consists of Five Songs for high voice with 
accompaniment tor flute, clarinet, string quartet. 
and string orchestra, three of which are settings of 
typically English poems. It isin these that one may 
find the initial stage of that tendency towards an 
English idiom which has already been the subject 
This is not as yet very pronounces 

himself 


of comment. 
nor does th 
anything but fortuitous, but for those who take an 


composer regard it as 
interest in the national aspect of our music, thes: 
songs may provide a starting point for a journey o! 
discovery, the stations of which are Opp. 21, 23. 
25, 15, 20, and 35. Viewed collectively, this 
group of works, and especially Opp. 21 and 35. 
may be taken as representative of that sid 
Herbert Howells’s music which others, not he, 
claim to be a= reflection of the English 
atmosphere. 
The ~ B’s’ 
orchestral composition, 
On meeting with it 


is a perplexing title for an important 
and music-lovers has 
some excuse if, for the first 
that it is an Zommage to the 
great classics of music. ‘The Suite for Orchestra 
(Op. however, nothing of the kind. — Its 
five movements are headed with the atfectionat 
diminutives by which were known in their intimat: 
composer's triends and fellow 
students. *Bublum,’ 
* Bartholomew,’ * Benjy.’ 
them have served in the war, and * Bunny,’ othe: 
wise Mr. Purcell Warren, made the great sacrifice. 
lhe “Mons Elegy’ (Op. 15) is inscribed LO his 
The Suite is somewhat light in character, 


Concert 


time, they conclude 


13) 1s, 


circle five of the 
Phese 


“Bunny,” and 


wert Blissy. 


Four ol 


memory. 
a Roval College 
repeated 


and was performed at 
In the 
Bournemouth under Mr. Dan Godfrey, and two 
movements of it were intioduced as Symphoni 


course of last year it was 


Interludes mto the répertoire of the Russian 
Ballet at the Alhambra Theatre. The following 
example 

) i Sui -() : 
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is taken from the Scherso which forms the second 
movement, and conveys a boisterous feeling which 
is very characteristic of the composer at this date. 

‘Lady Audrey’s Suite,’ pleasing as it is, may be 
dismissed briefly. Its four deal with 
anecdotal subjects suggested by an engaging little 
girl. It is genre painting of the _ daintiest 
description, disarmingly fresh and sprightly and 
indicating a personal humour. The 
following example from the “Sleepy Golliwogs’ 
Dance’ 


sections 


sense of 











Hubert 
identical sounds produced in 


caused the late Su 
he had heard the 
Morroco to the accompaniment of a hand drum, a 
recollection which atlorded him much amusement. 

The Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 21, which has been 
published by the Carnegie Trust, one 
Howell’s finest works. Much has been written 
concerning | it, considering the important 
position it now occupies in the répertoire, it is 
interesting to recall that the first notes from which 
it grow jotted whilst the 
composer was kept waiting twenty mintes for a 
meal by an unpunctual landlady. ‘This occurred 
on Saturday afternoon, February 12 The 
Quartet was begun a few weeks later in Gloucester- 
shire, and completed in June. It was first played | 
at the house of Miss Marion M. Scott on July 13, 
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1916, 
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| frequently in Herbert Howells’s work. 
j he is in the 16th century 


Parry to remark that} ; 
|}move correctly in regard to the bass, but with 


1920 


come as a man lies on the grass on his back 
gazing upward into the vast vault of sky, seeing 
“the giant clouds go royally,” watching the blue 
depths of height untold flow outward to surrounding 
| immensity until, floating on the flood of wonder. 
/mind and soul are almost loosed from their earth) 
anchorage. 

‘The Finale is the Hill in the month of Marc} 
with splendid winds of spring rioting over it. 
flashing in the uxuberant rush, wild 
goldenly dancing.’ 


aun 
dattodils 


Despite the picturesque description, the Quartet 
is not programme music in the ordinary acceptance 
of the word, but neither is it abstract, and there. 

|fore these imaginative suggestions may prove of 
better service than a technical analysis such as has 
been supplied more than once. The themes are 
not authentic folk-songs, although possessing a close 
affinity with the folk-song idiom. The form of 
the three sections offers no difficulties, but there is 
a marked difference in their respective colourings. 
The first and third derive their effect from what 
might be described as a tapestry of tunes, whereas 
the slow movement, which is of haunting beauty, 


| makes its impression more by its coloured surfaces, 


Yet its method is is keeping with that of the work 
a whole. These tapestry effects occur very 
Steeped as 
music of the Latin 
Church, he owes much the polyphony of 
Palestrina, whose practice was to make his parts 


as 


to 


considerable license in regard to each other, 
whereas modern teaching, in so far as it enforces 
strictness, demands that all parts must be 
reconciled. A certain greyness pervades the whole 
work, but, as in the English landscape, it does not 
by any means stand in the way of a richness of 
texture such as can be observed in Ex. 3 on the 
opposite page. 

To the same year belongs the original version of 
Howells’s largest choral work, a setting of the old 
Scottish Ballad, “Sir Patrick Spens,’ planned for 
vocal quartet, string quartet and pianoforte, and 
afterwards scored for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra. ‘The composer has followed the direct 
line of the poem, without repetitions or amplifica 


the players being Miss Nancy Phillips, Miss Sybil} tions, and thus preserved the rapid action which is 
° a | 


Maturin, Miss Dorothy Thuell, and Mr. George} 
Ball, who afterwards played it at the College. | 
Its first public performance took place at Oxford 
in November, 1917, and it was published in July, 


1918. According to a description supplied to| 
Miss Scott the poetic basis which inspired its | 


three movements is a Gloucestershire hill and the | 
country of the Cotswolds and the Severn that may 
be seen from it. “When the first movement opens | 
it is dawn, and the hill wind, pure, eternally free, | 
and uplifting, is blowing: gradually the greyness | 
changes to colour, the half-light to full radiance, | 
mystery to vision, dawn into day. | 

lhe second movement is the Hill upon a day | 
of midsummer, and the thoughts are those which | 





its most important feature. It is a rugged romance 
of the North Sea, full of dramatic incident, and 
rich in suggestions for tone-painting, of which he 
has availed himself without being tempted to 
excess. In many ways it is perhaps the most 
forceful work he has written, and it proves that 
although primarily a lyrist, he is quite alive to the 
fact that a robust subject is suitable materia! for 
lyrical treatment. This is often overlooked by 
those who yield to the fascination of purely 
meditative lyrism. If only for that reason it will 
be welcome to those who wish to this strong 
personal talent expand over a wider field of music, 
but apart from that it deserves to rank among his 
best achievements. 
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THE ORGAN W 

By Harv 

I.—Ear.ty Wo 

Two other pieces may be assigned to the 


Luneberg period—the preludes on © Christ lag in 
Todesbanden’— Christ lay in death’s bonds’— 
(xviii, 19), and “Embarm’ dich mein’— Have 
mercy upon me, O Lord ’—(xviii., The 
first was undoubtedly written for a two-manual 
harpsichord with pedals. If proot be wanted it 
will be found in the final bar : 


35). 


Ex. 1. 
je 8 eS 
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The low E given to the right hand was necessary 
on the harpsichord because the pedal note would 
have faded away long before the closing chord 
was reached. This prelude begins and ends well, 
but is spoilt by a long passage in the middle, 
where a very tame progression of a bar’s length is 
repeated about twenty times. ‘The little piece on 
‘Embarm’ dich mein’ is much more worthy our 
There is hardly any method of accom 
for organ 


attention. 
paniment more discredited 
use—than that of repeated chords. 
to have been recognized very early in the history 
of organ music, and I can recall no other example 
of its use throughout a movement than a prelude 
on Vater unser’ by Bohm and the Bach piece 
under notice. But even in these early days we 
find Bach improving on his model, and the result, 


“especially 
This seems 


‘TORKS OF BACH 


EY GRACE 
RKS —(continited ) 


appealing 
harmony, 


spitta 


primitive though it be, is curiously 
This is due to the highly 
which contains some poignant touches. 


‘great power of harmony and a deep 


expressive 


admits the 
sympathy with the feeling of the hymn,’ though he 
finds the style faulty, and complains of ‘certain 
harsh harmonies ’—a complaint in which few of 
us will join. The piece is most effective when 
the melody is played in the tenor register. ‘The 
accompanying chords need a very delicate stop it 
they are not to sound lumpy. They should be as 
little detached as possible, the result being a steady 
throb which adds much to the already consider 
able emotional appeal. Perhaps the suggested 
pace—crotchet 50—is a trifle too slow. 

Considerable impetus was given to Bach’s work 
as organ composer by his appointment at the age 
of eighteen to the post of organist at Arnstadt. 
Here he had a newly-built two-manual instrument 
with the following specification : 


, . ’ ’ Prust-positiv (Choir 
Oberwer Upper manual j fe 
feet 1 Principal . : 
z 2 Lieblich gedackt S 
Principal : Diapason) 5 } 3 Spitz flute ‘ 
Viola da gamba 3) 4 Quint 
Juintaton . 5 Sesquialtera 
+ Gedackt 5 6 Nachthorn { 
5 Quint . 7 Mixture I ft., 2 ran 
Octave $ 
Mixture anks Pedal Organ 
8 Gemshorn & t Principal 
» Cymbal ft., 2 ranks 2 Sub-bass 
rrumpet Ss } Posaune i 
lremulant + Flute i 
Cymbelstern ! Cornet . : 
Coupler for the manual and pedals. Two bellows, 8 ft. by 4 ft 
No, 12, according to Dr. Eaglefield Hull ( Organ Playing,’ p. 219 
was a set of bells in tune 


people who regard the tremulant as a 
recently) invented, and 


Severe 
fond thing vainly (and 
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unfit for use in the music of Bach and other old 


composers, will have a shock when the y see it in 
the above list. We may be sure that Bach made 
use of it, too. Did he not, when drawing up the 
scheme for the restoration of the Weimar organ, 
stipulate that the pedal glockenspiel (a set of 
twenty-four bells) should be put in order? One 
who swallowed the camel of a carillon was not 
likely to strain at the ynat of a tremulant. 
Indeed, he was sufficiently appreciative of the 
device to be anxious for a good one. In this 


Weimar scheme we find him pointing out that 


the tremulant must be so put right that its action 
may be regular. 

It is futile to object to the use of any modern 
stops or accessories on the ground that ~ Bach 
would not have used them Evidence on the 


Bach to 


have been not only an enthusiastic expert so far as 
] 


point is scanty, but what we have shows 


the mechanical side of the organ was concerned, 
but also a player who made the most of the 
resources at his disposal. This point will be 
discussed in more detail when we come to con 
sider the few works in which we have his own 
airectuions as t rewistration. 

The first of the \rnstacdt compositions to call 
or attention is the well-known Prelude and Fugue 

(> minor (1... 48) The taults of the work are 
ybvious. but it is sull sufficiently effective to 
leserve playing, even by those of us who have left 
he pupil stage far behind. It 1s just the kind of 
work we should expect from a youngster let loose 
m an organ for the first time The ponderous 
pedal solo, followed by long notes over which four 
parts disport themselves, the weighty repeated 
hords at bars twenty and twenty-four, and the 
section of the fugue following the belated pedal 
ntry. all show tie composer reve lling in 
tbundane of sound We may tmagine the 
incients of Arnstadt shaking their heads, and 
complaining that the new organist was a noisy 
young fellow. ‘The fugue is lamentably weak. 
It is even amusing to see how Bach, having 
uwmnounced the subject, low in the keyboard, 
brings in the next four entries at the top, the 
whole structure rising high and dry (especially dry) 
with both hands well up in the treblestave. Note, 
too, that he is unable to get away from the tonic 
ind dominant when making an entry. How 
far Bach had yet to go before mastering the fugue 


form 1s shown not only by these naive methods, but 


tlso by his inability to continue the polyphonic web 


when the subject ts in the bass. On the first 
wcasion he is content with two-part writing of a 
rather fidgety quality; the second time he essays 


three-parts, with only moderate success, the first bar 
yiving us a weak treble of repeated notes, with an 
\iberti tenor for stuffing 
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The third entry is in the pedal, and here, \ 
both hands at liberty, he makes no attempt 
counterpoint, but boldly lets himself go with 
chords, some of them of the ° chopstick’ varie 
rounding the work off with a capital bit of bravy 
writing. ‘There was probably a technical reason { 
his primitive treatment of the theme when in ¢ 


pedals. As we have seen, Bach had so far had b 
little opportunity for organ practice, and \ 


naturally far more proficient on the manuals th 
on the pedals. He had reached the stage wher 
fairly showy pedal solo had no terrors, whereas 
quick pedal theme, accompanied by two or thr 
independent counterpoints, was beyond him.  \\ 
find him writing no really difficult passages of th 
type until near the end of his stay at Arnstadt, whe 
we may assume the fugue a//a giga and the fow 
movement Toccata and Fugue in C (or E) to ha 
been composed. 

With all its imperfections, this © minor 
shows Bach already drawing away from his old 
rivals in important respects. The ped 
significance than such thing 
were wont to possess, and the prelude as a who 
thanks chiefly to the use of the opening figur: 


Wor 


several 


solo has far more 


the solo, has none of the rambling ditlusene: 


that we find too often in Buxtehude, ard oc 
sionally in Bach himself during his first perio 
The cadenza at the end of the fugue ts als 


marked improvement on contemporary passage 


of the kind. But the greatest advance is to | 
found in the subject, one of the most delightfu 
Bach ever wrote—of the lyrical type, thar 
is. It is hardly too much to say that hithert 


composers had attached little importance to tt 
thematic side of fugal writing. Almost any seri 


of notes seemed good ¢ nough for a subject. Bon 
melodist that he was, Bach from the first rare! 
wrote anything but good subjects. His weakes 


are far ahead of such wretched scraps as these 
Buxtehude, chosen almost at random : 
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Before leaving this work, a word may be said ; 
to the registration of the closing passage. — Mo 
editions suggest a d/minuendo, with diapasons onl) 
for the last chord. This method gives al 
impression of calm after storm, and there & 
something to be said for it. But a far finer etfect 
in my opinion, is obtained by playing the cadenz 
in the last four bars on the full organ without th 
Great reeds, bringing these on at the final chord 
Let the building-up of this chord be deliberate 
‘There is a splendid not 


managed thus. Som 


regardless of discords. 
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s bring the pedal in with the low G at the 
last bar but four, instead of reserving 
I. natural : 








This is a good plan, provided the whole bar is 
ed up, and the F and G played very deliberately. 
It may 
s give the semiquaver passage in the left 

f bar 2, page 49, to the pedal, thus: 


I 4 
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I have dwelt on this work at far greater length 


in it deserves, judged on its actual merits. But 
has seemed worth while, because the music 
rows a very interesting light on  Bach’s 
development. Moreover, of all his very early 


vorks, this is almost the only one worth playing 
to-day. It well its popularity with 
lents who are just - finding their feet ’—as Bach 
s when he wrote it. 
Much less satisfactory is the other fugue’ in 
C minor written at this period (xii, 95). 
Its long subject opens in an arresting manner : 


cleserves 


I 





6 ite, ae 
tote, 


the work contains a good deal of very spirited 
iting and not a few delightful harmonic touches. 
Hut the contrapuntal interest is small, and the 
general effect thin. Note, too, the lack of 
source shown in dealing with the crotchet rests 
he subject. Bach hits on a happy idea at the 
start, filling them in with a figure which seems 
like an answer to the abrupt ejaculation of the 
But he seems unable to get away from 
ind the bright repartee that begins by pleasing 
ends by irritating, as would any other repartee after 
ch repetition. The use of the pedal is very 
It enters for the twelve final bars, and 
even then has nothing relevant to say, though the 
general effect of the Coda is good. On the whole, 


owever! 


subject. 


son 


weak 


*, we shall not miss much if we leave this 
tugue on the shelf. 
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‘but sufler God to guide thee’ (xix., 22). 
is fluently written on the whole, but says nothing 


be added that the Augener and Schirmer! 


Only two pieces on Chorals appear to have been 
written at Arnstadt, a lengthy prelude on * Wie 
schon leuchet der Morgenstern,’ “How brightly 
shines the morning star’ (xix., 23), and a short one 
on * Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten,’ “If thou 
The first 


of any importance. It breaks down badly half- 
Way, giving us a good dea] of broken 
arpeggio in place of the satisfying counterpoint 
This is partly due to the 


weak 


with which it began. 


| weakness of the fifth phrase of the melody when 


Even Bach in his mature days 
bass as this : 


used as a bass. 
coule have done little with such a 


== 


But the mature Bach would have been too wise 
He would have made an inner part of it, 
round it. The other 
two versions, and is of little 
The the two js 


Ex 
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to try. 
and then 
prelude survives in 
importance musically. 


ce me won lers 


longer ot 


| of interest on personal grounds because, according 


to Spitta, it appears to be a specimen of the kind 


of thing that led the authorities to charge Bach 
“with having been in the habit of making 
surprising variations in the chorales, and inter 


mixing divers strange sounds, so that thereby the 
If, in the future,’ 
some fovits 
not go oll 
had_ hitherto 
Only the 
Novello 
found in 
(x... 1308). 
badly, for a 


congregation were confounded. 
they added sternly, “he wishes to add 
Peregrinus, he must keep to it, and 
directly to something else, or, as he 

done, play quite a fonum contrartum, 
short form of this piece appears in the 
The longer will be 
Augener 


edition (xix., 22). 
Peters (V., vi.), and = in 
Young Bach evidently took 
further complaint says, “The organist, Bach, used 
to play too long preludes, but after this was 
notified to him by the Herr Superintendent, he 
went at once to the opposite extreme, and has 
made them too short ’—a little touch that makes 
us organists feel that John Sebastian was indeed 
one of us. He even had the traditional organists’ 
impatience of the pulpit, though he ought not to 
have shown it by ‘having gone to a wine-shop last 
Sunday during the sermon.’ 

But the chief ground of complaint was on the 
score of neglect of duty. Bach had obtained four 
weeks’ leave of absence in order to visit Lubeck, 
whither he was drawn by the fame of Buxtehude. 
It is a pleasant picture, this of the young genius, 
with a year’s savings in his pocket, setting ofl to 
walk fifty miles to sit at the feet of one who to-day 
shines only by the light thrown on him from his 
disciple. Unfortunately Lubeck proved so inte 
esting that by the time Bach reported himself at 
Arnstadt the four weeks had run into four months, 
and when asked to account for the discrepancy he 
could only reply—rather lamely—that he had 
hoped his deputy would prove satisfactory. 

This Lubeck pilgrimage was a notable event in 
Bach’s life. It led to strained relations with the 


reproot 











4 


authorities, and probably hastened his 
departure. Far more important, however is the 
fact that it provided a powerful stimulus to organ 
composition, and exerted a marked influence on 
not entirely for good, as 


SO 


his style for many years 


we shall Set 
A 
HOPKIN EVANS 
By  Feste’ 
\s is generally known, the post of conductor of 
the Liverpool Welsh Choral Union, held from 


1902-14 by the late Harry Evans, has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Hopkin Evans. As this is 
one of the most important choral conductorships in 
the country, and as Mr. Evans has already done 
much notable work in Wales, I recently took an 
opportunity of interviewing him on behalf of the 
Wustcal 77m s. 


l'o begin at the beginning,’ I said, “ you were | 


horn at ? 


“At Resolven,’ he replied, ‘a village in the 
picturesque Vale of Neath, Glamorgan.’ 

‘You come of a musical family ?’ 

‘Yes. My father was a good amateur musician 
and poet, with a strong religious bent.’ 

‘ Your first musical activities ?’ 

* Nothing much in the prodigy line. I began, at 
the age of ten, by playing the flute and piccolo in 
the local band, and did not commence to study 
seriously until I was seventeen years old. What 
really decided my career for me was a stay of a few 
London just after I out of my 
teens. ‘There I rubbed shoulders with all sorts of 
musicians and heard all sorts of music, and went 
back to Wales full of enthusiasm and ambition.’ 

‘What was your first step in the way of choral 
work - I asked. 

The formation of a Society at Resolven imme 
diately on my return from London, when we gave 
a series of concerts with orchestra-—a thing hitherto 
unknown in the district,” he answered. ‘°The 
some first prizes at the National 
led the .Neath 


to be their conductor 


years in was 


earrying olf of 
Eisteddfod in 
Choral Society to invite m«¢ 


no doubt 


1O0S-0-7 


lhere, with excellent resources to draw on, I spent 
twelve happy and busy years.’ 
“What type of work did you perform at 
Neath ? 
he stock masterpieces, with a pretty good 


proportion of modern examples,’ he replied. ~ Here 
is a prospectus of the Society, giving a résumé of 
our activities, from which you will see that we sang, 
“St. Paul,” “ Elijah,” “Hymn 
ot ~ Golden Legend,” “Song of Destiny,” 
‘Israel in Egypt,” “ Messiah,” Jenkins’s “Storm,” 
“ Dream of Gerontius” (twice), Parry’s “ War and 
Peace and ~ Blest Pair of Sirens,” Bantock’s 
“ Omar Khayyam,” Elgar’s “~ For the Fallen,” “* To 


among other works, 


Praise, 


Women,” and ~ King Olaf,” Mozart’s ~ Requiem,” 
‘The Creation,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale 
of Old Japan,” Borodin’s Dances from ~ Prince 
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Igor,” Cowen’s ~The Veil,” besides detached 
choruses, _part-songs, madrigals, and _ other 
small works too numerous to mention. We had 
first-rate soloists, and on several occasions the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra and the Bands of the 
ist Life Guards and Welsh Guards have been 


engaged.’ 

* What of the orchestral side of the programmes? 
Was it on the same level ?’ 

* There rather less of it, of he 
replied ; ‘but there was nothing to be ashamed of 
in a list that included, as you see, the Overtures 


was course,’ 


to — Egmont,” “Leonora” (No. 3), “ Rienzi, 
“Oberon,” the ~ Meistersingers,” the Prelud 
to ° Tristan,” Tchaikovsky’s fifth and __ sixth 


Symphonies, Schubert’s ~ Unfinished,” German’s 
“Welsh Rhapsody,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
and the “Casse Noisette” Suite.’ 

Here is the programme of our next concert, in 


April, which may also be the last under mj 
baton’: 
CHORAI 
*Blest Pair of Sirens ’ as sy 
“On Himalay ’ . . Banto 


* News from Whydah ’ 
“Crowns of Golden Light ’ 


Gardin 
Hopkin Evan 


*Sing ye to the Lord’ (Double Motet) Ba 
ORCHESTRAI 

Overture—* Tannhauser’ .. Wagn 

* L’Aprés-midi d’un faune ’ - .. Debussy 

Solemn Melody Ialford Dazi 

Preludium Jarnefelt 


* Brythonic Overture ’ (by request) Hopkin Evan 
Soloist: Mr. Tom Burke. 
The Welsh National Orchestra. 


“You conducted some Welsh Choral 
concerts during the war, did you not?’ 

“Yes; i was one of the ~ guest-conductors” 
while the depleted choir “marked time.” We 
are at full strength again now, though we are 
giving only three concerts during the present 
In 1920-21 we shall go back to the pre-war 
Our arrangements for the next four 
are made. We hope to give Berlioz’s 
* Messiah”—our Christmas annual 
“Gerontius,” and a programme of short miscel- 
laneous works. The material is splendid, and | 
have great hopes of our reaching the standard 
attained under my famous predecessor. He made 
the choir one of the finest in the country, and we 
are all out” to get over the set-back caused by 


Union 


season. 
number. 
concerts 
* Faust,” 


the war, and put the Union back in its old 
position. 
We talked of the forthcoming South Wales 


Festival, the result of a movement begun in 1912 
enthusiasts 


when Mr. Evans and a few more 
organized a festival lasting a week. It was 


literally a movable feast, concerts being given at 
Swansea, Neath, Mountain Ash, and Newport, the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra accompanying the choral 
works prepared by the local societies. A similar 
festival was held in 1914 with great success. 
‘The prospects of a revival this season are most 
encouraging,’ said Mr. Evans. ~ ‘Tremendous 
local enthusiasm is already being shown. A new 
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feature 


and one of the utmost importance, will be 
the appearance of a Welsh National Orchestra. 
We are making a big etlort to remove the reproach 
often levelled at our country in this respect. 
the day is at hand when concert 
in Wales will be able to 


sO 
We hope 


promoters 


engage a 


first-rate orchestra without sending outside the 
border. We have been, and always shall be, 
delighted to see our English friends from 


Queen’s Hall and elsewhere, but the prime need 
f Wales just the encouragement of 
ntal players of all kinds, and this end 


now is 


nstrume 
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Council of Music of Wales, presided over by 
Dr. Walford Davies, is sure to bring about an 
all-round improvement. 

‘One of the drawbacks of the past,’ said Mr. Evans, 
has been the lack of method and co-ordination. 
Schools, societies, and institutions of various kinds 
have been doing a lot of work, but the 
fact that each one has been jogging along in its 
own way, regardless of the others, has been a great 
obstacle to progress in music as in other branches 
of art and education in Wales. ‘There has been 
much waste of good material, energy, time, and 


good 














can be attained quickly by no otber means than 
the formation of orchestras of our own. We have 
an excellent committee, with a keen president in 
Lord Howard de Walden.’ 

Mr. Evans takes a hopeful view of the musical 
situation in Wales. But, fervent patriot though 
he is, he is opposed to anything like Chauvinism. 
His motto is not so much “Wales for the Welsh’ 
as The dest for Wales.’ In addition to the 
South Wales Festival other important schemes 
are afoot which are likely materially to affect 
the general situation. ‘Then, again, the National 


money through the want of a common directing 
force, and if the National Council does no more 
than help systematise and focus the many musical 


activities it wil! have done a real service to the 
country and to British art. 
* But even as it is we have made wonderful 


strides, if I may say so. 1 question whether any 
part of the Empire has advanced, relatively, as 
much as Wales has during the last quarter of a 
century. And this improvement has been ellected 
not so much by the Eisteddfod as by the estab 
lishment of Musical Societies and by individual 
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etlorts in ditlerent parts of the country. Critics 
fromacross the border are apt to judge our musical | 
status by what they see and hear at Eisteddfodau 
only. 

‘Nothing could be more erroneous. An English 
writer, for example, in a recent article on ~ Music 
in Wales,” informed us that he had attended many 
Eisteddfodau and therefore claimed to speak with 
,uthority on the musical situation there! Hecame 
to the conclusion that we were still, so to speak, in 
uncivilized state musically, and that 
music Was foreign to us as the 
of the Fiji The personal 
illusions contained in the articl to, 
well afford to ignore, but the inaccurate 
views, hastily expressed, and the nonsense about 
modern music were resented by all musical South 
Walians. ‘That not the to help things 
along better far encourage numerous 
societies, both large and small, that are striving 
and with much success--to give performances not 
of the the old masters, but of the 
most modern productions as well. 


i somewhat 


modern to 


as 
nhabitants Islands ! 
referred We 


could 


Is 


Waj 


those 


only works ot 
“And critics who make merry over our frequent 
performances — of standard works such as 
™ Messiah,” must bear in mind that but for these 
should be to do little for modern music. 
lhe cost of producing a big modern choral work 
heavy, and when, as frequently happens 
with new productions, the receipts do not meet the 
naturally have to fall 
ld favourite to save the situation.’ 


the 
Wwe able 
s very 
we 


expenses, back on the 


“In a word, what you lose on the swings of 
Whatshisname you gain on the roundabouts of 


Handel ?’ 

* Exactly. 
of truth, that 
enemies 


It used to be said, with a good deal 
Handel and Mendelssohn were the 
of the modern choral composer. 
are his best friends 


worst 
But really they in a sense they 
subsidise him 

Mr. Evans has played a prominent part in the 


National Eisteddfod, being appointed conductor 


of the Eisteddfod Choir and Orchestra at 
Birkenhead in i917. He conducted the 
Psalmody Festival also (under the Presidency of 
Mr. Lloyd George) and had the rare honour of 


being selected to fill the same posts again in the 


following year He is one of the judges for the 
Barry Eisteddfod in 1920. 

“Hard things have been said about some 
of the tests at these gatherings,’ he remarked. 


“sometimes the strictures have been only too well 
deserved, But a glance at the Barry syllabus will 
show how much we are on the up-grade. I need 
only mention the fact that the for the 
chiet choral competition is Stanford’s ~ Revenge,” 
the London Symphony 
panying. In fact, there 
Wales of which littl 
But the results will soon be apparent, and those of 
that 
will 
he 


Musi 


test 


Orchestra accom- 
at work in 
is known across the border. 


with 


are torces 


before 
take a 
natural 


has 


us best able to judge confident 
years past country 
rominent place in European music. 


of the Welsh 
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many are our 
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always been admitted, even by our severest 
Now that we are shedding our parochial views, ang 
are beginning to orgamize and educate, we ma 
look with confidence to that genius soon becoming 
fully productive.’ 

If Wales has a few more enthusiasts of the 
Evans type, that confidence well-founded. 
Thoroughly equipped, broad in outlook, catholic jn 
taste, and abounding in vitality and enthusiasm, 
Mr. Hopkin Evans may be expected to play a big 
part in the near future of British music. 


1S 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
\V.—HUvGH AsTON. 

[t is no small compliment to the cult of earh 
Tudor music to find a brilliant professor of th 


University of Brussels, M. Charles van den Borren 
devoting much attention to the * Sources of Keyboard 
Music in England,’ and publishing the result of his 
researches in book form, of which an_ excellent 
English translation has been made by Mr. James 
E. Matthew.* In the opinion of M. Van den Borren 
Hugh Aston of the 
figures in the development of virginal music of 
the early of the 16th century, 
importance has not been sufficiently insisted upor 
by. historians of music.” He devotes many pages 
to an analysis of Aston’s compositions, but in regard 
to his biography, is content with the bald statement 
that he was ‘an organist and composer of sacre 
music of the time of Henry VIII. (1509-47). 
Probably the best account hitherto accessible of 


is most considerabk 


one 


years * whose 


Hugh Aston is that which is given in the new 
edition of Grove’s * Dictionary of Music an 
Musicians, from the pen of Mr. Godfrey E. | 
Arkwright. Yet the biographical data—-apart fron 
the list of compositions—can only be described as 
disappointing. Here it is: ‘One of the leading 
English pre-Reformation composers (fl. 1500-20) : his 
identity with an ecclesiastic of this name (for whon 
see the “ Dictionary of National Biography”) cannot 


be proved.” Dr. Ernest Walker, in his * History of 
Music in England’ that Mr. Hem 


Davey’s identification of Aston with an Archdeacon 


1907. 


Savs 


of York, who died in 1522, ‘is purely conjectural’ 
while Mr. Perey A. Scholes is content with the 
statement: * Nothing is known of his life.’ 


Che difficulty over the biography of Hugh Astor 
is heightened by reason of the name being spelled 
variously as Aston, Ashton, Assheton, and stil 
more from the fact that two ecclesiastics of the same 
name were contemporaneous. Mr. Henry Davey (in his 
useful * History of English Music’) was led astray by 
the similarity of names, and fell into a pardonable error 
in assuming that Hugh Aston, Archdeacon of York, 
the same man the Had _ he 
investigated: the State Papers, or the Wills, he would 
have found that the Archdeacon of York could not 
have been the same individual as the Hugh Aston of 
musical fame, for the former was alive in January, 


ind 


Was as 


( omposer. 


1523, whereas the latter was then some months dead 

Hugh Aston was born about the year 1480, and 
graduated M.A. at Oxford on October 1 3, 1505. He 
is said to have been a Lancashire man, and this 1s 
not unlikely. At all events he was very musical, and 
on May 28, 1509, was given preferment as Canon and 
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Prebendary of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, in the 
»oom of Richard Hatton, deceased, almost the same 
time that William Newark was confirmed as Master 
f the Children of the Chapel Royal (June 4, 1509). 
Seven years later, on May 31, 1515, a certain 
Hugh Aston was appointed Prebendary of York; 
wt this is not our Hugh Aston. 

\lthough Hugh Aston was not a Gentleman of 
ie Chapel Royal (as has been supposed), yet as 
Canon of St. Stephen’s he took part in all the great 
Court ceremonials. It is worthy of note that on 
March 8, 1522, the celebrated Thomas Linacre was 
eiven a prebend in St. Stephen’s, Westminster ; and 
well to bear in mind that Richard 
sampson—the well-known composer—was Dean of 
st. Stephen’s, as well as Dean of the Chapel Royal. 

No turther details can be gleaned from official 
ecords the composer Aston, until we reach 
he year 1522, when, on November 23, is chronicled 
the death of Hugh Aston, Canon of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster. This the celebrated 


is aiso 


as to 


ecclesiastic is 


usician whose biography has hitherto been so 
jusive. His will was proved in December, 1522, a 
fact which at once destroys his identity with, 
Hugh Aston, of York, because we know that the 


utter was certainly alive in December, 1522, and 
even in January, 1523, and had been Prebendary of 
York from May 31, 1515, to January, 1523. From 
the ‘Calendar of Letters and Papers of Henry VIILI.,’ 
ve learn that on January 10, 1523, Roger Drew, 
erk, was presented to the prebend in St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, vacant by the death of Hugh Aston. 
\mong the MSS. in the British Museum (Royal 
\ppendix, 58, ff. 40-9) dating from the first quarter 
f the 16th century are compositions for the virginal 
spinet, written on two staves of from five to seven 
nes, including a ‘Hornpipe, by Hugh Aston.’ The 
scription of * Hugh Aston’s ground’ to our composer 
regarded in the light of an 
same theme has been 


$ probably to be 
‘arrangement,’ because the 


treated by Byrd and by Francis Tregian. In_ the 
wary of Christ Church, Oxford, there is a com- 
wsition by William Whytbrook entitled * Hugh 


\shton’s Maske,’ in four parts, wanting the bass, 
of Aston’s theme, whether 
ginal or adapted. 

It has been 
mpositions mn 
* Lady 


that other virginal 
the same Appendix 58, 
Carey’s Dumpe,’ and ‘the short 
esure of my Lady Wynkfylde’s Round,’ are by 
Hugh Aston, but both anonymous, and the 
vidence for such an ascription is not convincing. 
stafford Smith in his * Musica Antiqua’ (1812 
scribes ‘My Lady Carey’s Dumpe’ to a certain 
Edmund Spencer. Anyhow, Aston’s * Hornpipe’ is 
very real contribution to the virginal music of the 


surmised two 
Royal 


imely, 


are 


riod 1500-20, showing a good conception of the 
In fact, this little 
* shows 


iniation form with a drone bass. 
rginal piece, as M. Van den Borren says, 


the art of variation arrived at a degree of develop- 


nent of which the Continent offers no example.’ 

\s might be expected from a Churchman, Aston 
is left us many interesting specimens of his ability 
ecclesiastical music. [wo of his 
*Videte manus meas *) and 
are in the Oxford 
fine Te 


the domain of 
lasses, one for six voices 
other for five voices (Te Deum 
isic School Collection, while there is a 
Deum for five voices by him in the Bodleian Library. 
lany of his Motets are to be found at Cambridge 

it Peterhouse, at University College, and at St 
hn’ His *Gaude Virgo’ is also to be met 





with—but in an imperfect state—in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 34191 

However, it is as one of the earliest English 
composers for the virginal that Hugh Aston deserves 
to be in remembrance, although one cannot agree with 
the fulsome eulogy describing him as ‘the inventor of 


instrumental composition in Europe.’ 


Occasional Wotes 


Sir Edward Elgar recently paid a visit to 
Amsterdam, conducting the famous Mengelberg 


Orchestra in a programme consisting of his first 
Symphony, the Violin Concerto, and the ‘ Cockaigne’ 
Overture. In view of French criticisms of 
the Symphony, it is of interest to read how an Elgar 
programme impressed the Dutch. De 7e/egraay of 
November 21 contained a long article on the com- 
poser, from which we quote a few extracts 


some 


‘It Was evident from the first bars of the 
Symphony onwards that we have hitherto con- 
sidered the music of Elgar from an erroneous 
standpoint. We regarded his technique one- 


sidedly and dogmatically as an academical 
work of art. He works less by formulas 
and formalism than we thought. Or, rather, 


his formalism is of a more vivacious and warm- 
blooded variety than was understood here 

The light which streams from his music is more 
atmospheric, the movement more energetic, more 


lofty, more lyrical and delicate, the accent 
broader and more sympathetic than we were 
aware. Nor should [I rank Elgar so imme- 


diately after Brahms as is done here without 
obvious and compelling Elgar has 
never the least. tendency to a confusion of 
hybrid styles, and has no fundamental falsity. 
He does not blow the bourgeois trumpet of the 
commonplace, he avoids all facile pathos; he 
does not write in the style of Brahms.’ 


reason, 


The critic then proceeds to argue that Elgar’s 
music is cosmopolitan in style. He regrets that the 
concert under notice was devoted to the composer’s 
orchestral music, and suggests that choral societies 
shall at once take steps to make the Dutch publi 
familiar with ‘Gerontius’ and ‘The Apostles.’ He 
pays a tribute to  Elgar’s mastery of 
technique, saying that he knows of * no architect in 
tone who can with him in the design, 
systematically carried out, of the apotheosis of the 
religious leading theme of his first Symphony.’ 

He ends by saying ‘the concert was an emphatic 
I cannot remember any com- 


glowing 


compare 


triumph for Elgar. 
poser who has been rendered such homage by the 


orchestra.’ 


It has long been a grievance that although congre- 
gations are usually generous when called on to 
subscribe for a new organ, they have a severe fit of 
economy when with the much exciting 
business of providing a decent salary for the man 
Hence the frequency of advertisements 


faced less 


who plays tt. 
of posts at which the stipend is miserably small, and 
the organ ‘fine,’ ‘ large,’ ‘Your-manual,’ and so forth, 
the assumption apparently being that the man who 
which in these days usually means 


is underpaid 
underfed and badly clothed—will console himself 
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with the beauty of the instrument at his disposal. 
If his butcher and baker would act on the same 


principle, and give him a receipted bill from time to 
time in token of the pleasure they have derived from 
his playing, there might be less cause for complaint. 
We are glad tosee that in at least one Parish Church 
this anomaly is to be ended. According to the ZXoss 
¢fe, an anonymous donor has offered to present 
Church with a at a cost of £2,000, 
on condition that the congregation sum of 
money sufficient to guarantee that the organist shall 
be paid not less than £125 per annum for a period 
of at least \ The parishioners met at 
Christmas and wisely decided to accept the offer. 
hey began to shoulder the financial burden on the 
spot, an appeal for guarantors for the fund for the 


{ 7 


the new organ 


raise a 


ten years, 


next ten years meeting, we read, ‘with a very penerous 
We this example to the 
numerous parishes where arrangements are now 
for the erection of organs 


5 


response.’ recommend 


war 


as 


being made 


memorials 


*Feste’ writes 


the “Interlude” * Ruth.” 
| had searched in’ vain for contemporary 
reference to the work, and had up the 
quest, when I received from Mr. Percy Scholes 


to on 


\ footnote 


yiven 


to whom be thanks) Vol. 2 of the J/onth/y 
Vustcal Record, in which appeared, under date 
June 1, 1872, an amusing review by Prout, the 
editor at that time. Prout adopts the mock 
serious style with yreat effect, using such 
ambiguous phrases as “that most remarkable 


movement which contains some very striking 
passages, totally unlike anything to be met with 
in the whole range of musi .achorus of no 
common ordet . one of those pieces to which 
no verbal description can possibly do justice. 
It must be heard to be appreciated. ‘a 


\ keen sense of humour could not belong to 


« the composer of such a work as “ Ruth,” so we 
need not be surprised to find him writing to 
the editor, gravely discussing certain of the points 
n the review How oblivious he was to Prout’s 
rony is shown by his description of the notice 
is “the justest that has yet met my eve. Prout 
expressed his pleasure at this, adding slyly, “ We 
certainly desired, as far as was in our power, to 
do him full justice \re there any English 
performances of the work recorded? <A fan 
wumber of copies must have been sold, for the 
re ew was concerned with the second edition. 


but there are various ways of obtaining a public, 


and “Ruth” was evidently a sa s de ridicule? 

Mention of the Voenth/y Musical Record reminds 
is that congratulations are due to that journal on 
having reached its fiftieth year. The history of 
musical journalism is mainly a record of untimely 
deaths Many an infant periodical, lusty at birth, 
has speedily succumbed to circulatory trouble: few 
have passed the stage of growing pains. Fifty 
ears is ripe old age in such a world, but we need 
ot be surprised to find it attained by a_ journal 
vhose editors have been be nezer Prout, a \. 
Ba . W. A. Barrett, and |. S. Shed'ock, supported 
» a lone and stro list of contributors, native and 
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\ reader asks for information as to the publisher, | 


price, and opus numbers of the following orga, 
works, played by Mr. David Clegg at a recital a 
Kettering recently: Studies in Harmony ap 
Counterpoint, Brahms ; French Cathedral Orgay 
Music, César Franck ; Academical Organ Fugue 
Brahms ; Cathedral Organ Music, Sebastian Bach 
Symphony Fantasia, Berlioz Grand Symphon 
Rubinstein. The two recitals at which these works 
were played happily sent no hearers to sleep, if w 
may judge from the report in a local paper : 





“MARTIAL STRAINS’ 


‘Special interest naturally centred in_ the 
player’s own “Victory” Organ Symphony, 
Opening with clarion calls, presently joined by 
pedallings suggestive of the far-distant booming 


of cannon, and interspersed with trumpet- 
echoings most cleverly and _ convincingly 
contrived, this remarkable production — soon 


created a martial atmosphere no -less_ realistic 
than thrilling. One, however, almost 
entirely lost sight of the fact that it was an 
, introducing the “ Marsellaise,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” and “ Rule, Britannia” in 
turn; then “ plaiting ” them together, as it were ; 
and throwing in some wonderful imitations of 
bands a-playing, drums a-throbbing, and feet 
a-marching, marching, and still marching 
Mr. Clegg built up his picturesque and stirring 
spectacle. 


organ, as 


“STATELY MUSIC’ 


‘Searcely had the final roar of “Rule, 
Britannia” died away ere the performer’s wizardry 
had swept his fascinated listeners away from the 
scene of military splendours and triumphs and 
into the sanctuary ; 


“MEDLEY MUSK 


‘Next came about as varied a concoction as 
the most inveterate melody-taster could wish for, 
“Melody Gems.’ Confessedly, it came as a bit 
of a shock when “ Irby,” the universally favourite 
tune to in Royal David’s City,” was 
promptly followed by “ Roses of Picardy.”  Like- 
wise introduced “en route” were such tunes as 
** Dismissal,” 


“Once 


* From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
* Maidstone three more’ hymn-settings), 
* Dearest heart of mine,” the Barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” and other popular tunes; 
this motley pageant finishing with * Onward, 

Christian Soldiers.” 

‘Mr. Clegg gave a further demonstration of 
the organ’s imitative capabilities by playing an 
\merican band contest piece, and brought his 
recital to a close with a satisfyingly sensational 
rendering of the Swiss Storm Piece.’ 

Even the depressing influence of Studies in Harmon 
and Counterpoint and Academical Fugues could mak 
little headway in so merry and bright and satisfying) 
sensational a scheme as this. 


The following letter reached Messrs. Novello a tev 
days ago: 

May | trouble you to let me know if it ts 
possible for me to get a gramophone with 
records of the Church chants and hymns which 
could be used Church instead of a choir: 
Have you got them ? 


mn 
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We do not know how far gramophone makers are 
| to meet a demand of this kind. No doubt 

is rapidly approaching when the human 
avent will be a very small factor in musical 
verformances. Be that as it may, we have here a 
h nt as to the quickest and easiest way of solving the 
hoir problem. No more books to buy or bind ; 
1) more boys to fine or suspend ; no more choirmen 
and cajole ; no more cassocks to re-button 


prepare 
the time 


to soot! 

er surplices to wash; no more choir suppers or 
excursions ; no more chronically insolvent choir 
funds. The vicar sits quietly in his study and orders 


a set of records week by week, choosing his favourite 
tunes as often as he likes. There will be no organist 
to interfere, for that troublesome person will have 
followed the choir. No one doubts that the methods 
of the mechanical pianoforte will soon be applied 
with equal success to the organ. In a few years’ 
time the faithful will be played in and out of church 
by the organola, and will lift up their voices to an 
accompaniment provided by the same useful article. 
[The gramophone, if used at all, will be a mere 
stopgap. . The only choral record the writer has so 
far heard held out little promise of the instrument 
ever being a satisfactory substitute for a choir. It 


was a record of a hymn sung by a Cathedral 
juartet. No doubt it was impressive at first 
hand, but what reached the ear, after that brief 


isthmatic prelude without which no gramophone 
performance is complete, was a medley of four tired 
ind tinny voices. As an amusing interlude for a 
ot too critical drawing-room it had its points, but 
for leading a congregation it left a good deal to be 


desired. This was some years ago, and we are 
willing to beheve that the instrument is much 


mproved, 
But the reverend ventleman who wrote the above 
etter must not overlook other possibilities. Many 
rganists cannot play and many choirs cannot sing, 
uit it cannot be denied that the percentage of clergy 
who cannot preach is almost as large. The reading 
if the lessons also leaves a yood deal to be desired 
If we are to make a fetish of efficiency, 
ind supersede our imperfect but well-meaning and 
ften hard-working choirs and organists by mechanical 
levices, why not do the thing thoroughly, and plant 

gramophone in the pulpit and at the lectern? 
Records of sermons by our popular preachers, and 
essons read by fine elocutionists, would be a great 
ittraction, Some of our congregations would realise 
for the first time that the Song of Deborah, for 
example, is one of the finest pieces of poetry in the 
calling for something better than a casual 
delivery inaudible ten pews away. And the Gloomy 
Dean would exhort thousands instead of the mere 
undreds he is able to reach at first hand. There is 
espectable precedent for this. The reader will 
emember that when the Spectator spent a Sunday 


is a rule. 


anpuaye, 


vith Sir Roger de Coverley, he attended the village | 


hurch and was edified by eloquent discourses from 
‘the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, and Dr. 
South in the afternoon.’ ‘Those eminent divines were 
dead or far away, but Sir Roger’s chaplain, having 
o gift of preaching and being aware of the fact (or 
t Roger being aware of it, which the same 
ny), read sermons from their published collections. 


y was 


It will probably be a long time before we listen to 
strmons per gramophone, but the organola is well on 


XUM 


Q9 


the way. The Vicarage gardener, who has long been 
one of the pillars of church music, will no doubt 
take charge of it, reliability rather than art being the 
chief requirement in an organolist. Failing a depend- 
able hand, we may hear of contretemps of the type 
that lingers in the local history of most country 
parishes—of the barrel organ starting on some 
worldly tune in the middle of the service, refusing to 
stop, and being carried off to finish its scandalous 
performance in the churchyard. And adventures are 
possible even when the right tune is present. The 
writer remembers hearing an organette (one of the 
earliest types of mechanical instrument in which a 
perforated roll was used) playing a movement that 
was new and strange, and which yet had some oddly 
familiar moments. It turned out to be the Hallelujah 
Chorus, played backwards. 





Mr. E, T. Clark, 98, Glynn Court, Detroit, 
Michigan, asks us to make known the fact that he 
is offering a prize of twenty-five dollars for an original 
Round for three or four voices, Knowing the British 
partiality for Rounds, he has postponed the date of 
entry until February 28, in order to give our 
composers a chance of competing. The words are 
to be selected by competitors. The name of the 
composer should not appear on the manuscript, but 
should accompany it in a letter. Competitors may 
submit more than one Round. The judging will be 
done by the competitors themselves, each receiving 
copies of the works of his rivals, with a request to 
place them in order of merit. The composition 
receiving the highest number of votes will be awarded 
the prize, MSS. should be sent to Mr. Clark. 


Something of a sensation was caused in Paris by 
the recent visit of the ‘Choeur National Ukrainien’ 
Their singing seems to have 
been remarkable for combination of wonderful 
execution and passionate expression. <A correspon 
dent who attended one of their concerts in Paris sends 


of eighty mixed voices. 
its 


us the following impression : ° 
We all felt that the singing of these gifted amateurs 


would he a audiences, for I 
never heard any singing to equal their performances, noi 
indeed, to come near them, We listened with intense 
interest all the their unaccompanied 


performances, the voices (4ouche fermeée) of often 


revelation to London 


evening to 
some 
forming a wonderful accompaniment to the impassioned 
singing of others, with charming orchestral effects, and 
the entry of 
beautiful beyond description. conductor is an 
enthusiastic and cultured ind I 
promised them to do my utmost to induce some of our 
leading musicians to little the 
Government to allow them passports to England. 


women’s alone was 


The 


musician, 


occasional voices 
gladly 


put a pressure on 


y ) re > » . F 
We are vlad to hear that arrangements are being 


made for the choir to visit London, 


We take the following from Puach of January 21: 


THE PERILS OF HUMOUR, 
From /’2chk 
“THE PROFITEER’S ANTHEM, 
The hymns to be sung will be (1) ** All people that 


on earth do well.” ’—Aangoon Time 


From the Vanchester Brening Chroni 


“THE PROFITEER’S ANTHEM. 


The hymns to be sung will be (1) ** All people that 
on earth do dwell.” 
. quoted in 77 h. 
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Mr. Vincent D'Indy’s recently-published * Course 
of Musical Composition’ attracted a good deal of 


attention among French musicians, as was natural. 


One of the results was a brochure by Satnt-Saéns, 
entitled ‘ Les Idées de M. Vincent D’Indy Paris : 
Lafitte In this the véteran composer delivers 


himself trenchantly, not only on D’Indy’s ideas but 


on things in general. In our next number we shall 
commence the publication of the booklet in = an 
English version (by Mr. Fred Rothwell) which has 
been authorised by Saint-Saéns. 





Che British Music Society will hold a Congress tn 


London from May 3 to 8 The arrangements will 
nclude four morning meetings at Eolian Hall, 
and four evening concerts at various halls, a banquet, 
on May 7, and a general meeting on the morning 
of Mav 8 

\lessrs Chappell & Co. offer a priz ot £,200 
for a ‘Light Suite for orchestra. The judges are 
Sir Henry Wood, Mr. Landon Ronald, and Mr. 
Alick Maclean 

We are now able to announce that the concerts to 
be given in London next summer by the New York 
Svmphony Society will take place on June 14, 15. 16 
evenings), 17 and 18 (afternoons 

“MUSICAL TIMES’ COMPETITIONS 

In answer to ‘Gamba’ and others : Competitors 
may send in more than one work. Unsuccessful 
works will be returned to the senders in due course. 

BRITISH MUSIC IN AMERICA 
EY NORMAN PETERKIN 

\ programme of works by Holbrooke, Scott, 
Goossens, Vaughan Williams, Ireland, and other 
British composers given in Paris, reminds us 


that the music of our younger men is slowly making 


its way, and that its qualities are being recognised in 


ountries other than our own. 
So far as France is concerned, a great deal of the 
is due to Mr. Edwin Evansand M. Jean-Aubry 


for their efforts on behalf of our composers 


credit 


Mr. Evans’s enthusiasm for the music of the 
French, Russian, and other modern schools has not 
blinded him to the worth of our own younger men, 
and he has been quick to encourage and draw 


attention toanything worthy, and to make propaganda 
M. Jean-Aubry, too, 
interested in our composers, and 
venerous in his efforts on their behalf He has 
excellent work, for which he is to be thanked. 
Other countries that have welcomed our music, and 
if the truth be known have been amazed at the quality 
Spain and Scandinavia, credit in this case 
veing due to the pioneer work of the London String 


for itin and out of England 


has long been has 
he Cl 


done 


of it. are 
} 


Quartetand Mr. William Murdoch the pianist. Quite 
recently the Darly Telegraph received a report of a 
concert in Spain in which some of the work of Cyril 
Scott was produced, the critics apparently receiving 


with the greatest favour 


“We hope to 


rhe notice wound up by 


sal voy". have for 


more Opportunities 


becoming acquainted with the works of this eminent 
fizure of the British School, that British School so 
badly known, and consequently so badly judged in 
this count: 
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The last sentence very accurately reveals the weal, 
spot. It is exactly because there is such scan 
knowledge of our music abroad that the legend oj 
its inferiority has so long persisted. , 

The French Government long ayo discerned th 
value of musical propaganda, and has encouraged an 
supported French music, and officially sent I rene} 
musicians to other countries to spread it. 

A field that we have rather overlooked is the Unite 
States, although our Government has sent agents ther 
to make various propaganda. It haseven sent eminen 
literary men, but no musicians. On the other hand 
the French have tended to overdo matters in this 
direction, the Government sending a 
musicians, including a prominent orchestra with 
Cortot solely to make propaganda fo 
French music and art. It became almost a standing 
joke with the United States papers that almost even 
French musician that appeared was there unde 
official auspices. 

Phat we have been too slack in this way is a pity 
for the States have been very receptive of our music 
Not only have they welcomed it and asked for a wide; 
acquaintance, but they even have some of our bes 
younger composers working in their midst. Whethe 
these writers have shaken the dust of England of 
their feet in disgust I donot know. The fact remains 
that men like Percy Grainger, Arthur Hinton 
Bryceson Treharne, and Cecil Forsyth have gone 
over to the States and in some cases are apparent! 
settling down there. 

Holbrooke also paid them a visit. He appears u 
have found his experiences unfortunate ; but | think 
he is the exception, for the others have all met with 
appreciation and artistic success. At different times 
I have seen discriminating and appreciative articles 
studies in American papers on the work of 
Goossens, Scott, Ireland, Frank Bridge, Ernest 
Austin, and others, and they have a very genuine 
interest in the work of our young men. Our olde 
writers hive not fared so well. Elgaris not generalh 
liked rated highly, while one critic 
Bantock’s songs : * The wonder is that a man wh 
has delved so deeply into folk-song can write suc 
rubbish.” On the other hand, Stanford’s Pianoforte 
Concerto and other works were performed over ther 
long before being heard in England. 


stream of 


as soloist, 


and 


or writes Oi 


Percy Grainger has had enormous success both as 
pianist and composer. ‘To the British public he ts 
chiefly known as the writer ef such popular works 
as * Molly on the shore,’ * Mock Morris,’ and similat 
things. True it is that a narrew circle is aware that 
his powers go much deeper than this. Cyril Scot 
has written enthusiastically of Grainger, and regards 
him as one of the greatest living composers. Delius, 
| believe, holds a similar view. 

Their opinion is supported by some of the reviews 
of the works that Grainger has produced in America 
Of his symphonic poem *The Warriors ’—a score oF 
which he was engaged five years—one prominet 
New York critic writes : ‘Ata bound the compose 


| of “ Molly on the shore,” “ Handel in the Strand,” an¢ 


other catchy rhythms and spicy oddities, has reveale¢ 
himself as a serious and ultra-modern composer 
an astounding originality, and of an erudition worth) 
of Richard Strauss.” 

In the opinion of another critic, ‘“ The Warriors, 
a symphonic poem, makes Stravinsky sound like 
Mozart.’ 

A third writes : “If the work embodies his ultimate 
aims, even his stoutest-hearted admirers ma} 


artistic 
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quail before he carries out to what may be the final | 
issue, his revelling in the mere sound and volume of | 


strange and unusual instruments, his fondness for 
nventing and sorting out and strangely combining 


timbres, old and new, for the piling up of sonorities, 
for grinding together immeasurable harmonies and 
tones and rhythms in a sort of ruthless counterpoint.’ 

All ot which is intensely interesting and makes one 
wonder when we in England are to hear ‘The 
Warriors’ and other large works which apparently 
reveal him in such an entirely new light. Grainger 
has also published in New York, through Schirmer, 
Fischer Bros., and other houses, more pieces of the 
type we are familiar with over here. Among them 
are ‘Knight and Shepherd’s daughter,’ ‘Country 
Gardens,’ and a Suite called ‘In a Nutshell,’ for 
pianoforte, orchestra, and special percussion instru- 
ments. This comprises the movements ‘Arrival 
Platform Humlet,’ ‘Gay but wistful’ (termed an 
attempt to write an air with a ‘music-hall’ flavour), 
‘Pastorale”” and ‘Gum-suckers’ March.’ How 
typical of the Grainger we know this all sounds ! 

Arthur Hinton is another British who 
spent some time in the States, and some of whose 
important work is published there. His 
wchestral * Scenes from Endymion’ were performed 
by the New York Philharmonic and other important 
orchestras with highly favourable critical comment. 
Better still, the score of this work, together with some 
of his most important chamber music and pianoforte 
works, have been published by Fischer Bros. of New 
York. Of the latter a particularly fine set is called 

\ Summer Pilgrimage,’ the last number of which, 
‘Passing of Summer,’ is one of the most notable bits 
f pianoforte music of recent years. Is any of this 
vork known and performed here? It has met with 
the greatest appreciation in the States. 

\ case that is quite extraordinary is that of Bryceson 
lreharne, another Englishman, all of whose work has 
en published in America, and who has gained a 
very high reputation whilst remaining comparatively 
nknown in England. He has been praised super- 
atively and hailed by the best American critics as 
vorthy of international recognition, and as being one 
of the most significant figures of our younger British 
School. Though one may not go all the way with the 
\merican critics in their estimate of his work (for he 
has written copiously and does not sustain the level, 
often descending to the obvious and commonplace), 
et there is no doubt that his finest work, chiefly songs, 
definitely places him alongside Scott, Ireland, Vaughan 
Williams, and the best of our writers. 

Treharne is of Welsh extraction, and, to quote | 
me critic, ‘it is not surprising to find the latest} 
British musical genius hailing from that tuneful race.’ 


( om pe ser 


most 


Another writes: ‘His songs stand out collectively | been 
public feeling as to 
Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss, and Weingartner have 


far ahead of all other English songs composed since | 
the days that saw the glory of old English music | 


direction, and a tribute that I find difficult whole- | 
heartedly to subscribe to, though I am a great admirer | « 
his best work. 
2 The well-known New York Mr. Walter |< 
\ramer, himself a writer of distinction, says : * These 
his first published in America, defy | 
icism in the ordinary way. They are every one| 


critic, 


une songs, 


cr 


' them of the first rank, art-songs so beautifully 
‘one, so thoroughly spontaneous and individual, as 


\ . . : oP 
rand their composer a man of extraordinary gifts.’ | 1 


result was surprising. 
as to bring an irresistible demand for 
on 

was 
of the work being again enthusiastic. 
intervening years have not served to’ change 


English. 


not 


has been beyun: 


It would be an easy matter to quote many more 
critiques of a similar kind from responsible American 
authorities. 

Stull another British composer now working in the 
States is Cecil Forsyth. Well enough known here for 
a very valuable work on orchestration, he is hardly 
widely known as a composer. Many years ago he 
produced a Viola Concerto and some Orchestral 
Variations in London. Forsyth since those days, 
however, has apparently made big strides as a com 


poser, for a recently-published set of songs is 
altogether more mature and harmonically dis 
tinguished, and show that he is now writing 


exceptionally. interesting songs that deserve placing 
with our best. 

I have said enough to show that America has taken 
the keenest interest in the work of our younger com- 
posers, and that the field is well worth cultivating. 
In some cases she has discovered new British writers 
for us, and given them practical encouragement by 
performance and publication. 

In return might we not take the trouble to acquaint 
ourselves with the work of her rapidly-growing band 
of younger few of us 
knowledge of the work of John Alden 
Charles T. Griffes (a most interesting writet 
Hadley, Carl Engel, Wakefield Cadman, 
Goldmark, Walter Kramer, and others, all of 
composers of individuality who are producing work 
that well bears comparison with what is being done 


composers ? Too have any 
Carpenter, 
Henry 
Rubin 


them 


here and in other countries. 


7 *Aarte 
Zondon Concerts 
By ALFRED KALISCH 
Phough there was a lull at Christmas, there are as 
many concerts deserving record to-day as there are 
in normal months. Before the end of the year there 
were several noteworthy incidents. Foremost among 


them was the performance by the London String 
Quartet with two other players) of Arnold 
Schénberg’s Sextet for Strings on December 27. 
It was the first time, I believe, that a work of such 


importance by a living ex-enemy composer had been 
London concert hall 1914. The 
Che Sextet proved so popular 


heard in a since 
its repetition 
January 3), when there 
the reception 
Obviously the 
public 


the following Saturday 


another overflowing audience, 


opinion of its merit. 


This has not been the only, though it has perhaps 
striking, symptom of the state of 
enemy music. The 


the most 


names ot 


, Wane’—an extraordinary tribute when one thinks of | appeared in the programmes of vocal recitals, and 
vhat writers like Bantock, Scott, Parry, Vaughan} the works of Brahms and Schumann have been 
Williams, and Holbrooke have ac omplished in this| less rare. Up till now the songs have been sung in 


The daring experiment of gauging the effect 
of the German language on an English audience has 
been tried in London. But I see an 
innouncement of a_ forthcoming performance of 
Death and Transfiguration’ in February. 

To continue discussion 6f chamber music, since it 
The Edith Robinson Quartet, a 


vet 


very capable body of players from Lancashire, intro 
duced to London (January 9) the Quartet in F sharp 
of Max Reger. 


ninor ‘Op. 121 He +s not a living 
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composer, but as he died only recently this is the) We had not heard Mr. Coates interpret the classics 





proper place for mention of his Quartet. for a long time, and for this reason we had looke oa no 

Max Reger is something of a problem. ‘This/ forward to this performance with special interest leauar 
work proves that he was capable of doing really As he now exercises a great influence on public taste 4 lary 
new things in the way of developing the sonority of it is satisfactory to know that his devotion to progran 
the quartet along legitimate lines ; or, in other words, the moderns is not inconsistent with an eminent ] fon 
though unusually sonorous, the music does not sound | sane view of their predecessors. 6 tude 4 
like a symphonic score gone astray, or attempt to A few words must be given to the extreme| lad to 
express things beyond the scope of the four instru- | poetical and sensitive performance of César Franck’: while | 
ments. Max Reger too had a great power of ‘Symphonic Variations’ by Signor Alfredo Casella show sti 
building up solid, well-proportioned structures out of the Italian composer, at the Sunday concert a Schoo’. 
the most unpromising material, for with the excep-| Queen’s Hall on the 18th of last month. finest an 
tion of one tune in the slow movement there ts not It was very pleasant to welcome back Mr. Clarence Miss 
a striking idea—gwd idea—in the work. The whole | Whitehillat the Albert Hall (on Sunday, December 28 ecital o 
gives a suggestion of a certain bigness totally devoid| We have not heard Wotan’s * Farewell’ sung wit! feeling 
of any kind of charm. This cannot be laid to the) such noble breadth of style since Mr. Whitehill was it preset 
charge of the players, for there was no lack of that) here last. He sang also some Japanese songs by stronges 
quality in their playing of this music. When Max Japanese composer, Yamada, of whom we shall doubt powers « 
Reyer died unromantically of fatty degeneration, a less hear more in the future. Mr. Whitehill’s singing She was 
German critic said that his later music showed traces | of Iago’s Credo from Verdi's * Otello’ was master! inusual 
of the disease, or words to that effect—a criticism | and Mr. Coates roused the audience to a high pite heredit\ 
singularly applicable to this particular work, though) by his conducting of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo an ov knov 
possibly not in the best taste. As, however, it was Juliet.’ The British Symphony Orchestra _playe The re 
said by one of his own countrymen there can be| extremely well. Leopold Godowsky was to have Rebson. 
no harm in reproducing it in England. made his vevtrée at this concert, but had n nterestin 

Only two orchestral novelties that call for notice| reached England, and his place was taken | power al 
have been heard since the last number appeared. Mark Hamboury. o be, wh 
One was * Souvenir’ by Vincent d’Indy, produced at Among the pianoforte recitals the most origina of tone tl 
the Queen’s Hall Sunday concert on January 4. It) were the three given by Mr. Edwin S. Mitchell, the wen ove 
is not a new work, but when one had heard it he) assistant-organist of Westminster Cathedral, atethe f expre 
understood why it had taken so long to cross the; Central Hall, Westminster. They were organize alance 
Channel. It is a curious mixture of styles from | by the Juste Student and were labelled * informal tis un 
Weber to Strauss, with no unifying principle. That! the informality consisting of permission to smoke, o! lreland’s 
the imitations are adroit cannot, however, be denied. | which full advantage was taken. At the last of th Johnstone 

The second new composition was M. Georges three Mr. Percy Scholes invited the music critic FB G. Arms‘) 
Dorlay’s *Flamma Artis,’ produced by Mr. Albert | present to step on to the platform and express the makes o1 
Coates at the concert of the London Symphony | opinions of the Scriabin programme which M It would | 
Orchestra on January 19. M. Dorlay’s work is an| Mitchell had just played, but though no doubt bo played to 
important novelty—if importance is measured by as lions with pens in their hands, they shrank frot music, } 
length and elaboration of workmanship; but it | the ordeal. nger het 
is to be feared that ‘Flamma Artis’ will not A more important féature of the recitals, howeve $a sing 
prove a work of real significance. The composer| was the composition of the programmes, in. whi sympathe: 
calls it a Lyrical Symphonic Poem—which means an only very modern music was heard. It was a grea f John A 
orchestral piece with the accompaniment of a) feat on the part of Mr. Mitchell to memorise so mu eserve th 
soprano. I say accompaniment advisedly, since even| music which demands what may be called 


Miss Buckman’s robust voice was worsted in the) entirely new technique of mnemonics. He played t! 


struggle with the orchestra. In any case the voice! music very ably and intellectually, yet while dis 





seems quite unnecessary, as it never has a vocal) posing of the legend that the ‘organist’s pianofor 
phrase and the words could never be intelligible touch’ is fatal to variety and delicacy of tone, he d 
and had they been, the text, signed ‘Zogheb,’ is a| not quite convince us that tone-colour is | THI 
real puzzle. Such pseudo-metaphysical hair-splitting | strongest point. The most striking of these recita> 
enlivened by mixed metaphors like ‘a tinkling bell | was the last, at which only Scriabin—and chiefly tl 
rankling in the void of our soul’) is but an later Scriabin—was played. It may be doubte is a m 
impediment to musical thought Che poetical basis| whether a whole afternoon of Scriabin is the bes London dt 
of the poem—the struggles of the artist's soul—is a| way to make converts to*his gospel. Personally pera-—-for 
good subject for a symphonic poem, and in the! have derived more pleasure from individual piect ame to at 
other compositions of M. Dorlay that we know, when they came in an ordinary programme as famous ho 
he has shown himself capable of illustrating it. He contrast to their surroundings. His _ strong The arran 
has a distinct gift of picturesque scoring and a vein! flavoured harmonies, which sound less disconcert peratic y 
of not ineffective rhetoric, and he has studied his| when variety of orchestral colour softens them, eB year when 
Strauss and his Scriabin to advantage. There is by creating a desire for simpler methods. At thf that it js 
atmosphere in the opening /«/¢é and the closing | same time no one could doubt Scriabin has enlargt ‘part and 
section, and some of the (too numerous) climaxes are | the expressive powers of the pianoforte. The Sonat®F day lives 
skilfully devised ; but the whole is overborne by the! proved the severest test of faith : it is not necessa 'S preserv; 
deadweight of the text. Without the voice, and much to be a true believer to accept ‘Vers la Flamm | speak 
shortened, ‘Flamma Artis’ might hold the attention.| without reservation. As that was one of his late § the vernac 
It should be added that it is the third section of a! works, perhaps it may be taken to show that had | lesipnated 
trilogy lived Scriabin might have retreated from some re, take |] 
At the same concert Mr. Albert Coates conducted | his most advanced positions. the summe: 
an extremely virile and passionate yet well-balanced There has been no lack of choral singing whit middle of 


performance of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony.) is dealt with elsewhere—nor of vocal recitals I should be 


























the vernacular. 


should be opera without a break. 
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first in point of time and also in interest has been 


that of M. Mischa-Léon at £olian_ Hall. on 
january 10. His imaginative interpretations held 
, large audience interested throughout a_ long 
programme containing music of many styles. 


\ Scandinavian group was the least familiar, and 


ncluded many charming songs which one would be 
slad to see more widely known. The best of them, 
while having an individual flavour and_ freshness, 


show strong traces of the influence of the Romantic 
It was pleasant again to hear two of the 
and best-known songs of Strauss. 


. ’ 
Schoo 


énest 
Miss Megan Foster gave a highly promising final 
ecital on the 15th of last month. Her freshness of 
and of voice-—are very pleasant, and though 
it present the singing of songs in lighter vein is her 
strongest point, there are indications that in time her 
powers of interpretation will acquire a wider range. 
She was assisted by her father, Mr. Ivor Foster—-an 
nusual happening on the concert platform, though 


} 
reeliny 


heredity in music is common enough, as every school- 
wv knows 

he recitals of Miss Dora Gibson, Miss Dorothy 
Rebson, and Mr. Wa'ter Johnstone-Douglas were all 
nteresting, and showed that the level of interpretative 
power among our singers is far higher than it used 
while they are less prone to undervalue charm 
f tone than are artists from other countries. It had 
wen over-estimated in this country at the expense 
f but finding the right 


1 
o De, 


expression, we are 


alance. All these singers are so well known that 
$s unnecessary to go into more detail; but 
lreland’s highly original ‘The Rat,’ sung by Mr. 


hnstone-Douglas, should be mentioned, and Mr. 
Arms‘rong Gibbs’s String Quartet is a work which 
nakes one desirous of hearing more of his music. 
lt would have attracted greater attention had it been 
played to an audience primarily interested in chamber 


nusic Miss Robson—now that operatic work is no 
mger her principal sphere—is developing her talents 
s a singer of songs, and she was_ particularly 


sympathetic in Brahms and Schumann. The songs 
John Alden Carpenter introduced by Miss Gibson 


the attention of artists. 


peeve 
Opera in London 
By FRANCIS E. BARRETI 
THE BEECHAM SEASON ENDS: GILBER1 
AND SULLIVAN 
\s a matter of fact there has been no opera in 


that is to say, grand 
season at Covent Garden 
, and since then the 


London during the past month 
the Beecham 
to an end on December 


pera tor 


ime 2? 


‘famous house has been given over to the ‘legitimate.’ 


lhe 


perats 


‘ illustrates the weakness of ow 
undertakings, for this is just the time of 


The fact 


arrangement 


ear when opera shou!d be in full force. 


Mat it is not, causes it to be regarded as a thing 


part and something not included in ow 
Yet until it is, there is not much hope for 
‘Ss preservation as a permanent feature. 

| speak of course of representations of opera in 
The Continental generally 
‘yrand’—must of 
place in the summer. 


every 


t\ lives 


sease@en 
Cs gnated 


re, take 


necessity, as things 
But from the time 


the summer holidays are over, somewhere about the 


niddle of September, until the end of Apr:l there 
It would seem as 
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if this is not altogether an impossible suggestion. 
When I learn that an operatic undertaking has taken 
a fourteen years’ lease of a theatre my hopes rise. 
But this | will refer to later—one must be off with 
the old love before being on with the new. And my 
first business is to complete the record of the 
Beecham Company’s season at Covent Garden. At 


a late hour in the season (though why it was left 
until the last is incomprehensible) Bizet’s Eastern 
opera, ‘ Djamileh, was revived. So far as_ the 


student of opera is concerned it was a helpful thing 
to let him or her see and hear this very interesting 
work. Only the grey-headed or the bald will recall its 
presentation by Augustus Harris at the same place 
twenty-six years ago. Then, even with the aid of 
the French artists who understood its spirit thoroughly, 
it was evident that it was small for Covent 
Garden. Again at Covent Garden, and in the hands 
of the English singers, this was made amply evident 
Its real perspective will be when the 
Company gives it in the smaller theatres on tour. 
It was very well done with Miss Gladys Ancrum, 


too 


secured 


Mr. Webster Millar, and Mr. Walter Hyde. 
Certainly good service was rendered in reviving the 
work, better in fact than by putting on ‘La Jolie 
Fille de Perth. *‘Djamiteh’ is the real Bizet, and 


those who know ‘Carmen’ can fully appreciate its 
charm. And aseveryone knows ‘Carmen,’ there ought 
to be plenty of approval for this its predecessor. Félix 
Clément condemns it as positively disagreeable and 
a perfectly resonable criticism when we 
But it gives one 


Wagnerian 
consider the contemporary music. 
furiously to think now, more especially as the same 
Stravinsky’s * Nightingale,’ 


programme contained 
well be described by all 


which to-day might very 
the abusive adjectives that were piled on Bizet fifty 
years ago. Possibly the time may come when we shall 
regard the ‘Nightingale,’ as we do *Djamileh’ to 
day, as a pleasant trifle satisfactorily foreshadowing 
the composer’s individual and highly popular style 
But that is not vet, and to pervert the comment on 
the Gilpin ride, * May I (not) be there to see.’ 

This to all intents and purposes concluded a rather 
unsatisfactory season. Success was claimed for it by 
Sir Thomas Beecham in his valedictory address on 
the closing night under the term of * English opera.’ 
It is still true chat make a 


swallow does not 
summer, and it is equally veracious that one English 


one 


opera does not make a season of English opera. 
\s a matter of fact the season has been made up 
largely of Russian opera as the chief factor. And 


once again it has not proved wise to rely too much 
upon Russia. Truth to tell we are not yet ready for 
the study of these operatic bye-paths represented by 
the home-made article. At best they will come as an 
occasional addition to the operatic menu and not as a 
staple. A further season is promised for next month, 
when it is hoped there be more complete 
realisation of what the public wants. 


will 


OPERA AT THE SURREY THEATRI 


There seems to be appreciation of this important 
fact by the Fairbairn Opera Company, which has 
taken a fourteen years’ lease of the Surrey Theatre 
for the purpose of giving opera for the people. Its 
plans comprise a good round of the operas the public 
likes. This is helpfui. There are still vast numbers 
of the people who do not know the ‘standard’ works 
as well as they ought to do, and there is a great deal 
of educative work to be gone through before we can be 


said to have an opera-going public. Mr. Fairbairn 


- 
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intends to supply this want. He will first of all present 
the classics by way of ‘rudiments,’ and will then open 
a new history by revealing the 
achievement of British composers in the same form. 
Chis is whatis wanted. Works by Colin MacAlpinand 
Nicholas Gatty are promised. These are tried hands 
worth through the enterprise of 
Manners, who always did his utmost to 

Both are men of undoubted 
composers, whose neglect reflects 
have been priding 
ess of English opera under 


page of operati 


who proved thei 
Charles 
encourage native ability. 
vifts as operat 


those who 


themselves upon the suc¢ 
I 


somewhat upon 


their direction. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Che season of Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the 
Prince’s continued its course with, if 
ased approval. Crowded houses have 
no exception. The 
these works to its heart 


Theatre has 





possible, incre 
been the rule There has been 
London public has taken 
Even ‘The Sorcerer,’ one 
earliest, and naturally a tentative effort, was 
question, and with the 
difficult to say why. 
he truth is that the British people love melody, and 
ts most pertect form. They 

haphazard Sullivan wrote. He 

took definite inspirations and applied his fine crafts- 
manship to developing them into things’ of 
with the aid of musicianship of 

a resource that brought all 


phases of musical device into play 


again 
of the 


iccepted without 


without question 


indeed 
varmest approval It is not 


here the have 


were no tunes that 


permanel ¢ 
Incommon extent and 


Che success of 


1e season has been to me one of the most gratifving 
things | have encountered in music for many years. 
My one hope is that it will have its effect, and bring 
ibo etter quality of work in our lighter musical 
pieces 

Princess Ida’ with its * femininity to-day 
iccepted as a huve joke—came at the end of the 
month, and was well performed, Mr Gordon 
Cleather joining the company for the production 
With the New Year came a combination that evoked 


memories of the past in the shape of ‘Trial by Jury’ 
Pirates of Penzance Gilbert’s legal jibe 
and Sullivan’s joke, ‘ Trial by Jury,’ was 
with keen delight Mr. Leo Sheffield made 
judve, the best I 


Sir Arthur’s brother, and the 


and * The 


musical 


receiveqa 


in excellent have seen since 


Bellinian effects from 


the chorus of jurymen and bridesmaids appealed to 
the ruchence is sloss\ new The ‘Pirates of 
Penzance’ struck me as being less well done. The 


piece has been performed in so many ways. | 
i performance by children years ago which 


ly 


recollect 
was ludicrously and unintentionally funny, and I could 
Master Harry Grattan among 

Chere little 


which spoilt the effect. 


not vet those children 


them—out of mv mind was also a 


tendenc to under!l ne * points,’ 


On the other hand, * The Sorcerer’ was received with 
the wild enthusiasm one thought was reserved for 
some modern spectacle on which per Press pars 

the public had been duly informed that thousands 
had been spent he operatic mould in which it is, 
ast has so completely changed, that it sounded 
to a present-day audience as a complete novelty. 


It was also uncommonly well done, with the help 


of Miss Nelle bBriercliffe. Miss Bertha Lewis, 
Mr. James Hay, Mr. Gordon Cleather, and Mr. Henry 
Lytton Everything was kept within bounds, the 


points were not forced and so went direct home. A 


word of praise is due to Mr. Geoffrey Toye for his 


conducting, which embodies much artistic self-denial, 





since a modern musician of his calibre must ache ; 
add to Sullivan’s score, though to do so would ty 
like touching up a pastel with house paint 
difficult. ‘The season concluded at the end of th 
month, the evergreen *‘H.M.S. 
added before, to everyone’s regret. the doors final] 
closed. 


Choral Wotes and Wews 
By W. MCNAUGHT 


considered a_ wilderness 
which the smaller 


London used to be 
choral unfertility in 
steadily refused to take root. 
that devoted themselves to the singing of part-song 
and madrigals were few and far between, and the 
abilities limited. To resume metaphor, the wilde 
had oases that accentuated the surroundin 
barrenness. One remembers a choir at Willesde 
conducted by Mr. J. S. Waddell that used to raise 
head at competitions and produce some singing tha 
musical; the Oriana Madrigal Societ 
reached a _ high standard in the West En 
Mr. G. Day Winter’s work in the East must not | 
and no doubt there were one or two othe 


ness 


was really 


forgotten ; 
places where special attention was given to chor 
singing in its smaller and subtler forms. 

But the prospect was bleak compared with 
flourishing North, where choral conductors of yen 
seemed to spring up in every town, and with a wa\ 
of the hand, gather round them singers of voice ai 
aptitude in plenty. There was no lack of discuss 
on the matter, and were easily fou 
Northern dialect accounted for Northern voice, 
London dialect for London lack of 
difficulty of bringing singers to rehearsal amid t 
London yreater tl 
anywhere else ; choral conductors of understand 
were rare in the South for want of a_ tradition 
school them; and the stimulus of competition \ 
less active than in the North. 

The problem of 
greater part than is generally known in this distinct 
between North and South. Before a choir can ex 
in refined interpretation it must go through a spell 
drudgery to obtain its refined technique, and ev 
piece that is undertaken must be treated as a spe 
study in rhythm, phrasing, atmosphere and so fort 
\ weekly meeting of an hour-and-a-half or two hot 
for a ‘run through,’ with a seventy-five per cet 
attendance, is a poor approach to the task, but 


reasons 


voice ; 


distractions of was obviously 


rehearsal has always played 


southern regions it is frequently considered as fulfill 
the whole duty of a choral society. In Lancas! 
and Yorkshire we used to hear of choirs 
daily for weeks in preparatign, not for a competi 


but for a concert 


rehears 


THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY 


London’s past record in choral singing in 

smaller and more interesting form is not one to 

proudof. ‘The outlook for the future is too vague to 

discerned. ‘The present is just as hazy, but it revea 
one bright spot of light shed by the Oriana Madrigé 
Society, which seems to have added to its vital 
during these troublous times. The concert given! 
this Society at -Lolian Hall on December 23, und 
the direction of Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, was one of th 
most agreeable events of the musical season, and 


ind as 


Pinafore’ being 


growths 


In plain words, choirs 
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.ood an exhibition of choral interpretation as any 
at hi recently been heard in London. The 
ogramme was devoted to Christmas music, but that 

jid not limit the choir’s opportunities, as will be seen 

from the following list : 
Ne l and Stre Christmas’ 


From a MS. temp. Henry V111, 


Palestrina 
Sweelinck 


‘Ave Maria’ ‘ eee 
‘H Christus natus est’ 
juartet) 

irr. by C, 
ermeil du soleil’ (Old French) 
(Provengal) 


i Carols (for vocal 
Acnnedy Scott 


stre lei mountagno ’ 


\nges’ (Old French) 
New [’art-song : 
is have I done for my true love’... Gustav Hi 
ngs : 
Lord, lovely hast Thou made my dear’ Debussy 
‘Cold winter, villain that thou art ’ Debussy 


tional Carols: 
(in Christmas Night ° (Sussex) 
irr. by Laughan IWilliams 


*“} saw three ships’ irr. by Cy Aennedy Solt 


distinction entered into the choral 


It was conspicuous in the 


The note of 
ng from the first. 
wo Latin motets, where smooth, carefully guarded 


rasing and the clearest definition in the _part- 
yriting are essential. This clearness could only be 
ealised by each section of the choir singing with 


mplete unanimity in every detail of execution and 

expression. The long, cleverly-written, carol-like 

ork of Holst, in which abundant effect is made by 
eans proper to vocal writing, was given with facility 

d assurance, and sympathetically treated. 

It the Debussy interpretations were the least 
salistactory feature of the concert, the fault lay with the 
omposer, for anything more unvocal could hardiy be 
nagined. The choir was at its best again in the 
wo carols, which were well worth their place in the 
rogramme. The fanciful and 
and the singing delicate, especially in its 


vocal writing was 


The tone of the choir was in general highly 
usfying, and it had the rare qualities of good 
alance and blend. Mr. Kennedy Scott is to be 


ongratulated on the all-round capacity of his choir. 
Su results point to exceptional enthusiasm on the 
art of the singing members, and a capacity for 
ous rehearsal not common in London choralists. 

e programme made many demands for 
ging, which were capably fulfilled by members of 
Miss Sibyl Cropper yave three interesting 
W. G. Whittaker of ancient carol verses. 
he instrumental music introduced to provide an 
terval of repose for the choir was very happily 
sen. The Philharmonic String Quartet joined in 
{mold Bax’s ‘Irish Elegy’ for strings, harp, and 
rv anglais, and yave two little String Quartets by 
k Bridge—* Sally in our Alley’ and * Cherry Ripe., 


solo- 


€ hor. 


sett Ss by 


THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


vo concerts of the Royal Choral Society have to 

€ put on record —both of a type that is familiar and 
esizpned to set off the capabilities of the choir to 
est advantage. The programme of carols and 
ther Yuletide music on December 20 was admirably 
sen. Besides the tunes which are everybody’s 
at Christmas time, and which nobody would 
sh to omit, there were such things as Dr. Davan 
Wetton’s * Who are ye.’ and Parry’s arrangement of 
€ ancient carol ‘Welcome Yule.’ Equally popular 
singing was the selection of solo 


the choral 


music. Madame Kirkby Lunn being indisposed, 
Miss Margaret Balfour came in at the last moment 
to sing Sir Frederick Bridge’s adaptation of new 
words to ‘Ombra mai fu,’ Mr. George Baker gave 
Bath’s ‘Mighty Lord and King All-glorious,’ with 
trumpet obbligato, and Mr. John Coates made a 
popular success with Mallinson’s ‘Wassail Song.’ 
Solo items were also given by Miss Doris Vane, and 
Miss Margaret Champneys joined in some quartet 
singing. On January 3 the ever-popular * Messiah’ 
drew a large audience, and was performed in a 
manner that elicited high praise, the wealth of tone 
which the choir can produce being of conspicuous 
service. The soloists on this were Miss 
Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett, Mr. Gervase Elwes, 
and Mr. Robert Radford. At each concert Mr. H.L. 
at the organ, i 


occasion 


Balfour was and Sir Frederick Bridge 


conducted. 


OTHER LONDON CHOKAL CONCERTS 

On December 17 the Dulwich Philharmonic Society 
gave a very creditable performance of * .\ Tale of Old Japan, 
under the direction of Mr. Martin Kinglake. There was 
choral singing and the tone was 


Perhaps the most satisfving feature 


considerable spirit in the 
pleasing in all sections. 

of the programme was the interpretation of Wilbve's great 
It was clear that both 


, ' 
of madrigai 


madrigal, * Sweet honey-sucking bees.’ 
conductor and singers understood the real nature 
singing, and were able to give effect to it—a rarer achieve- 
ment than the efficient performance of 
accompanied choral work of the ordinary type. The solo 
singers were Miss Lillie Aston, Miss Irene Flanders, 
Mr. John Collett, and Mr. Sydney Clarke. 

The South London Philharmonic Society gave * Messia 
at Goldsmiths’ College on December 20, under the direction 
of Mr. G. H. Heath Gracie. According to local opinion t! 
choral singing was of high quality. It is interesting to hear 
that the tone of the tenors was brought into proper balan 
by placing them in front. Ihe soloists were Miss 
Cooper, Miss Gertrude Macaulay, Mr. Arthur Nellet, 
Mr. Percy Snowden. Mr. Alfred J. Sindall was at the organ, 

A succ 
sailors was given at Whitefield’s Tabernacle on December 31 
by the Novello Choir, under Mr. Harold Brooke's capable and 
In every direction tl horal 


average 





‘essful concert in aid of our blinded soldiers and 


enthusiastic conductorship. 
singing was highly creditable, a programme of Carol musi 
being interpreted with appealing expression and pleasant 
tone. The Miss Perceval Allen, Mr. John 
Chandler, and Mr. Ernest Littlewood were popular features. 
Mr. Chandler’s singing in particular making a deep 
impression. Mr. John E. West was at the organ. 

The People’s Palace Choral and Orchestral Societies gave 
an admirable performance of * Elijah” on January 17 under 
the direction of Mr. Frank Idle, whose capabilities «as 
choral trainer were fully exemplified. The tone 
volume, and the interpretation spirited and interesting. 
Solo parts were taken by Miss Laura Evans-Williams, Miss 
Winifred Lewis, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. David Evans, 
and the organist was Mr. Herbert Hodge. 

—The * Victory” ir, of 
which Mr. Duncan Hume is rN ts first 
concert on December 18. The 
Sullivan’s ‘The Beleaguered,’ Pinsuti’s * The sea hath its 
pearls,’ Eaton Faning’s ‘The Vikings,’ Macfarren’s * You 
March Cherus from * Tannhiiuser.’ 


solos given bey 


was rich in 


BASINGSTOKE, newly-formed 
conductor, 


music performed included 


stole my love,’ and the 


The choir sang in a manner that gave good promise for 
its future work. Stanford’s *The Revenge’ is in pre} 
tion for the next concert. 

CRAWLEY.—The newly-formed Crawley and Ifield Choral 
Society, of which Mr. Courtenay Robinson is conductor, 
gave its first concert on December 15, with a programme 


that included Madrigals &nd Rounds, and Geoffrey Shaw's 
Shakespearian songs. The choir sang with good tone and 
careful attention to detail, but the 
been improved by the addition of a few more tenors 


balance could have 


and basses, 
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Hextrorp.—The East Herts Musical Society has Chamber Music for Hinateurs admiral 
resumed activity after five vears of quiescence, and gave a re Nichols 
concert at the Drill Hall on December 16. The programme ete . r 
consisted of + soon "Meetle rajend,’ hich was [Under this heading we insert, free of charge, nant 
attractively sung under the direction of Mr, W. J. Comley. | announcements by amateur chamber musicians who F = i 
The solo parts were taken by Miss May Kearsey, | wish to get into touch with other players. We shall cise 
Miss Mabel Corran, Mr. Ben Morgan, Mr. Harrison | be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us — 
Latimer, and Mr. T. Gilbert. know when their announcements have borne fruit. clique 
lLFoRD.—The Cranbrook Choral Society gave its first | Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted = he 
oncert of the season at the Town Hall on Decembe r 30. three times. ] le , 
Phe choir and _ he stra of a hundred and eighty Rave 2) Lady viola player seeks chamber music or orchestral practi well to 
performance of ¢ ol ridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ that reflected in S.W. district, Streatham or Brixton preferred. — os “st 
grea’ credit on the conductor, Mr. Walter Rose, and his ‘Omeca.’ clo Musical Times. 4 
supporters. The choral singing gave evidence of careful| . be ver 
preparation, the ensemble being of a high order and the Viola player, chamber music ot orchestra. Streatha 10 out the 
interpretation well conceived and carried out. The neighbourhood ; evenings and Sundays.—Miss K., 7, the sup 
olo parts were capably sung by Miss Bessie Thompson, High Road, 5.W. 16, never | 
Mr. Leonard Lovesey, and Mr. Claude Dyer First or second violin.—Romford, or any neighbouring apparel! 
Invencancit. N.Z.—Oa October 20 end 20 two district on G.E.R. ; any evening except Tuesday. Elgar's 
recitals were given at the Municipal Theatre by the First FIppLer, c/o Musical Times typical 
Church Choir, under the direction of Mr. William Quinn, | Wanted.—-Violinists (first and second) to join chamber used to 
Ihe cheral pieces included Cowen’s *‘ The Heroes,’ Cooke’s music party. Music of any school. Also, the advertiser sinten 
‘Strike the Lyre.’ Dudley Buck’s ‘Hymn to Music’ is open to join chamber music party as pianist or organist times 
ind ‘Ode to Peace,’ Maunder’s ‘Border Ballad,’ and} (pipe or reed); evenings.—JouN THEODORE WISE, 6, 5 adi 
Percy Fletcher’s Choral Fantasia, * Reminiscences of Routh Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 18. 8 Ber 
Verdi. Phe orchestra, besides taking part in the! pianist wishes to join a small party of musicians (string _ 
accompanied works, played separate selections of a quartet or otherwise) for practice of good chamber musi: a ons 
light nature. —not too difficult. Would lend band parts. West 
Mitt. Hit.—On December 17, the Mill Hill Choral| London preterred.—Ernest A. Cousins, 160, St. Albans ( 
Society, in which form the pre-war Mill Hill Madrigal Avenue, Bedford Park, W. 
Society has been revived, gave a concert under the able | Violinist wishes to meet players for study of classical trios or = 
direction of Dr, Cane. Mendelssohn’s *Hymn of Praise’ quartets. Must be good players. He would also like to TH! 
ul Elgar's ‘The Banner of St. George’ were sung in a join a good musical society in Norwood or district. Any 
manner deserving of the highest praise. If good support is afternoon or evening.—CREMONA, c/o Wusical Time 
provided by singing members and the public this Society | 4 splendid opportunity for recital work in a well know 
should be capable of earning a reputation. Central London Church is offered to a really competent Am 
Kivon.—A choir of eighty voices representing the various string quartet and vocal quartet. Beautiful build has b 
voluntary choirs at Ripon toured the city at Christmas with fine acoustic properties: easily accessible by tube, attract 
singing carols and anthems with the object of raising funds train, tram, or "bus. A room in the crypt, containing a tells us 
for local charity, over £100 being collected. The choir grand pianoforte, is available for rehearsals. It is hoped ever S' 
was conducted by Mr. P. R. Pfaff. a lay-clerk at the to arrange (week-day) monthly recitals of classical chamber sraduz 
Cathedral, who has recently been appointed conductor to music and unaccompanied motets, &c.—F. G. P., 52, more 
Ripon Choral Society Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 11 posses 
SovTitskA.—Gounod's ‘ The Redemption’ was sung in Will = FRESA * and ‘EF. S. H.” kindly communicate with the and n 
creditable style by the Christ Church Choral Society on Editor? Their addresses have been mislaid, and letters tried a 
December 17, under the direction of Mr. Alfred FE. Labdon, | W#it to be forwarded, able t 
with Mrs. C. Hl. MeKay, Mrs Rogers Cooper, Mr. Eric listeni 
Pebby, Mr. H. Simpson, and Mr, G. W. Ellum as soloists. , ie halls. 
MUSIC AND LETTERS: A NEW ; 
STOCKPOR1 Che chief musical factor in this district, we natura 
lerstand, is the Stockport Vocal Union, which has been QUARTERLY recog 
in existence for forty-seven seasons under the late Dr. ; . assent 
Henry Watson and now Dr. T. Keighley. In recent years Musical quarterlies have had a chequered fate in The | 
the choir has been augmented to three times its original | this country. Generally speaking, this was due less leew! 
strength, a full professional orchestra is engaged for concerts, | to any defects in the journals themselves than to the or 6f 
ind greatly increased support has been won from the/ fact that only a mere handful of the public were one 
publi he ambitions of the Society have extended to the | sufficiently interested in the art to want to read about preeom 
performance of such works as Elgar's ‘Spirit of England,’ | jt, This handful has now grown to such a crowd that ; 
Balfour Gardiner’s “News from Whydah,”’ and concert- : , . “es . or m 
: a musical journal must be dull indeed if it can find 
versions of opera Under Dr. Keighlev’s guidance recent 2 » 28 = many 
performances have reached a high standard of artistic valu no considerable circle of friends. There should be other 
no danger in the case of the new venture. A/us/ the pr 
and Letters Nas only to maintain the standard of organ 
The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, which Mr. its first number to be a brilliant suc ess. It opens with . sonne 
Henry T. Finck, of the New York Evening Post, calls ‘the | #9 'triguing preface by the editor, Mr. A. H. » ver 
t choir in the United Stat has accepted an invitation | Fox*Strangways, and contains articles by G, Bernard over { 
of the Oratorio Society of New York to sing in New York | Shaw, A. Clutton Brock, H. Plunket Greene, Sydne) witho 
City on April 10, at a Festival of music to be held under} H. Nicholson, R. R. Terry, Violet Gordon Woodhouse, as the 
the direction of Mr, Walter Damrosch, The Choir, under Dr. | Harold Monro, W. Warde Fowler, and Cecil Forsyth, snoth 
J. Fred Wolle, will sing choruses from the Mass in B minor) and current notes from Rome, Paris, and London. int 
umber of Bach chorales, This will be the third | ‘Phere are some excellent illustrations, including a <a 
pearance of the Bach Choir in New York City. Previous > = . > . 7 natte 
perlormances were with the Phithermenic Seciety of Mew | Pte" of Elgar by W iam Rothenstein. Delius the a: 
ier The Choir is preparing for the fifteenth Bach contributes a characteristic piece for harpsichord. 
Festival to be held at Lehigh University late in May, wher rhe articles cover a wide range, and open up some Peat, 
the programme will include the Mass in B minor and other | fruitful topics. We wish that space permitted some ete 
works of Bacl discussion of points raised by Mr. Clutton Brock in his 
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admirable article ‘On Listening to Music,’ or by Mr. | 
Nicholson in his practical remarks on ‘ Music in 
Country Churches.’ Only one of the essays leaves us | 
dissatisfied —Mr. Shaw’s appreciation of Elgar. Far 
too much of it is a depreciation of some of Elgar’s 
contemporaries. Mr. Shaw’s picture of ‘the little 
clique of musicians who, with the late Hubert Parry 
as its centre, stood for British music thirty-five years 
ago’ being ‘ shocked and irritated’ by Elgar’s advent 
snot. we believe, a true one. In any case we do 
well to remind ourselves that if the Parry group had 
not ‘stood for’ British music at that time, we should 
be very much worse off than we are. Mr. Shaw trots 
out the old story of Elgar’s never having heard of 
the supertonic, and further informs us that Bach was 
never taught harmony and counterpoint. And he 
appar ntly regards the ‘Cockaigne’ Overture as 
Elgar's most representative work! Altogether a 
typical Shavian utterance of the kind we have grown 
used to during the past few years—irritating when it 
sintended to amuse, and funny at some of the other 
times. It should be added that \Wusic and Letters 
s admirably printed, and that its headquarters is 
18, Berners Street. We wish our new contemporary 
1long and happy career. 


Church and Crean Music 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN 
ORGAN 
By GEORGE D1Ixon (Z24-Co/.) 

A most interesting booklet under the above title* 
has been recently published, and seems to have 
attracted less attention than it deserves. ‘The author 
tells us at the outset that he has been an enthusiast 
ever since he was a boy at Harrow and an under- 
graduate at Oxford. This is quite evident, as for 
more than thirty years he has been the fortunate 
possessor of a large organ, originally a three-manual, 
and now a five-manual instrument. On it he has 
tried a vast number of experiments, and so has been 
able to dispel or confirm impressions received when 
listening to organs in many churches and concert- 
halls. He records various conclusions, which are 
naturally full of interest; but he quite properly 
recognizes that all of them will not receive general 
assent, and that other points of view are possible. 
[he present writer’s experiences at Cambridge and 
elsewhere correspond to a period beginning some ten 
or fifteen years later. Though he has not had the 
advantage of fcrsonal experimentation in organ 
construction, he has for the last quarter of a century 
or more strenuously advocated various principles, 
many of which have been adopted in Cathedral and 
other important instruments. He has, moreover, had 
the privilege of access to a fine three-manual Willis 
organ, of which he was the joint designer more than 
twenty years ago, and has heard and carefully studied 
a very large number of important instruments all 
over the kingdom. He therefore feels that he may, 
without too much presumption, make such comments 
as the limits of an ordinary article will permit, giving 
another listener’s point of view, and referring at the 
same time to other examples of development in tonal 
matters which have apparently been overlooked by 
the author. 

The Evolution of the Modern Organ and its Control. A personal 
rd of fifty years of observation and experiment, with some 


Sug tions and conclusions By J. M. B. London: Clowes, 1919, 


fd 


organs, states that their defects were largely due 
to neglect, and he has a good werd to say for the 
reed work. Possibly. in the late ’sixties and early 
’seventies, Oxford may have been as fortunate with 
regard to its old instruments as it was somewhat 
later in possessing so many fine modern organs. 
The present writer’s experience may also have been 
unfortunate ; but he has found that whatever beauties 
the diapasons and flutes of the older instruments 


possessed as individual stops, were spoilt in the 
ensemble by badly-schemed mixtures and _ harsh, 
uneven-toned reeds. These refused to blend, and 


no amount of tuning, cleaning, or regulation could 
remedy their inherent defects. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that any one who has carefully studied the 
modern reed-work which Willis initiated, who has 
experienced its purity and evenness, and realised its 
possibjlities, whether used alone or in combination, 
could wish to return to the older type. 

‘J. M. B.’s’ remarks on the foundation flue - work 
of the modern Great organs, however, deserve 
attention. He rightly condemns the tendency to 
over-do the volume of 8-ft. diapason tone by using 
excessive scales. He points out that the undue 
multiplication of such stops, without relation to the 
upper work, upsets the balance and tends to actual 
loss of effect through sympathy. Mr. Vincent Willis 
once remarked that the large Open on the Great 
should be of such a character and power that it 
could with suitable diminution be used for the 
various intervals of the harmonic structure. But 
who would care to employ modern diapason work on 
6-in. or 8-in. pressure in this manner? The proper 
place for such stops is, like the Tuba, on some other 
manual where they can be used in contrast to, rather 
than in combination with, the Great, but where they 
can when required be coupled to it for special effects. 
In this way correct balance would under normal 
circumstances be preserved. The diapasons on the 
fifth manual at Manchester Cathedral may be cited 
as an example. 

To increase the effect of the Great the author 
advocates division so as to form two complete 
departments on separate soundboards, placed side 
by-side where the site will allow. He points out 
that such a plan would enable the ringing brilliancy 
of the full Great (which is so often required in Church 
and Cathedral services) to be obtained, but without its 
power and weight. Bach’s organ works also frequently 
demand some such effect for their proper rendering. 
This would probably be more conveniently provided 
for by a fuller development of the unenclosed Choir 
organ, so as to be a replica of the full Great in 
miniature. The author seems to have realised this 
to some extent, for later on, in dealing with control, 
he suggests that in the case of the Great being 
divided, one half might be arranged to work when 
required on the lowest manual. It is rather singular 
that the division of the Great organs at St. Andrew’s 
Hall, Glasgow, and Leeds Town Hall, as designed by 
Best and Smart, should have been abandoned in the 
subsequent reconstructions. It is also remarkable 
that until recently Choir mixtures and Chorus reeds 
were never met with in Cathedral instruments, though 
concert organs such as St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
and the Albert Hall, London, were amply supplied. 
The author pleads for a ‘greater wealth and variety of 
manual 16-ft. tone, and emphasizes the importance of 
the Quint flute 54-ft. in facilitating the blend of the 


to have had but 


sub-foundation work. ~He seems 
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tle experience of the manual 32-ft.. and 
the Quintatén as the most suitable stop for this pitch. 
Though he does not expressly say so, he appears to 
egard the Great flue-work as a Mixture on a large 
with its intervals more or less complete, and 


sugyests 


ale. 


he unison the most prominent rank. In practice, 
ch a conception would give a far more coherent 
esult than that produced by the overwhelming 8-ft 
one, with something superadded which bears no 


i¢ relation to it lf diapasons are to be multiplied, 
ist be present tn proper proportion. 


1uthor fully realises the 


work m 
} 


ne upper 


is would r€ expected, tne 


ipreme importance of complete harmonic schemes, 
neluding the tierce and flat seventh In this 
mnection, he instances the mixture in Cavaillé-Coll’s 
iwckburt gan, and narrates his subsequent 
verience at the Paris tactory Incidentally, he 
ows that such stops, when scientifically designed 
d= artisticall arried out, actually cause con- 
derable augmentation of the foundation tone, in 
dition to imparting a special colouring to the 


modern instance, he mentions the 
Harrison’s Great organ at St. Mary 
\s a matter of fact, the complete 

ntervals was originally used by 


nsembic \s a 
<ample in Messi 
Redelitt, Bi 


sto 


heme of harmon 


em in 1904 at St. Nicholas, Whitehaven. It has 
eer nserted ) every (;,reat organ of impo. tance 

lt by them since that time, though in their present 
econstruction at Gloucester Cathedral the seventh 


nk 1s absent Such harmonics have also been 


onally used by other builders, and an example 
ll appear in the new Cathedral organ at Liverpool, 
» which that no reference 


nstrument it is curious 


hatever should be made The Whitehaven Great 
yan, by the way, exemplifies quite a number of 
her teatures the author advocates, including a 


ealth of sub-foundation, the 
d the 32-ft 
gan 
gan effects The 
vn. but the en 


stopped Quint, 5}-ft., 
(uintatén, not to mention a secondary 
reat o within the tonal structure, giving true 


Great has no reeds of its 


} 
hoiro 


semble is very satisfying nevertheless, 





feature is probably due to the unusual com- 
eteness of the flue-work tonal structure. It may 
v noted that the manual Quint was retained in the 
onstructions at St. John’s and Trinity College, 
imbridge, and was actually inserted at Ely in the 
ie ebu ld 
With regard to flue-work generally, the author does 


tppear to appreciate the Schulze type oft diapason, 


nd though he mentions the tapered family of 
Spitzfétes and Gemshorns, he scarcely alludes to 
heir valuable counterpart, the beautiful family of 
reigens, which have become a notable feature in 
ymoderninstruments. Where resonant buildings 

¢ oncerned, the present writer preters the fine, 


oad tone imparted by the low 2 


he Schulze 


7 mouth diapason 
It has the additional advantage 

blending well with the upper work and the reeds. 

With 


ecaiit to 


model 


regard to reed tone, the author gives due 
the splendid work done by Cavaillé-Coll. 
He scarcely appears to do full justice to the great 


evolution initiated by Willis in the early ’seventies, 
en he introduced closed reeds with a triangular 


vorceqd 


For 


ve than twenty years afterwards his organs stood 


pening on increased wind-pressure 
ead and shoulders above his contemporaries, largely 
account of their magnificent reed stops; and 
nodern English voicing is for the most part merely 
turther development of the methods he introduced. 
‘)n the other hand, it is quite likely that the earlier 
} the brothers ind Henry Willis was 


ork oft George 


to some extent influenced by the Frenchm: In 
discussing the question of reed work with the | 
writer, Henry Willis remarked shortly before his 

death, ‘ Yes ; Cavaillé-Coll’s reeds are very good, buy § 
mine are quite different.’ This generous staterent J 


made by perhaps the greatest organ-builder the 
world has ever seen with reference to the work of 


another almost equally great, is of course prof 


true. And there is ample room for both. 
itinucd 
\ "NEW FINGERIT ORGANEIST.’ 
In reference to the article in our January issue. *\ 
was a ‘* New fingerit organeist”?’ by Mr. Clement Antrobus 
larris, a number of queries and conclusions | 
before the readers of the Wusical Zimes for rther 
elucidation. Dr. Grattan Flood kindly sends the 


following communication : 


Mr. Harris does not seem to be aware that the Iris 
monks of Malmesbury had organs, as is evident 
the St. Aldhelm and St. 
before the coming of the Normans ; 
Sth century. Thus the Scottish claim 
advanced in regard to organs in pre-Reformation Vs 
than most Englishmen—or even Scotsmen themsel 
realise,’ is not strictly accurate. In fact Scot! 
even according to Mr. Harris himself, is tour hu 
vears behind England, because his historical evidk 


Dunstan, g* 
in fact, i 
as being 


history of 


begins with 1250. 


Mallermi Bibl 


The picture of 1490, in w 
the organ is used in combination with the lute. is 
not ‘unique,’ as Mr. Harris states. As a matter 


fact, a similar illustration of organ and lute-plaver 
occurs in several 1£th-century works, and the interested 
reader will find one in accessible book as 
Mr. Abdy-Williams’s the Organ.” Mr. 
Harris says that he cannot recall ‘any representa! 

in which both organ and lute are played simultaneous] 
but a glance at page 37 of the * Story of the Organ‘ 
convince the most sceptical. 


such an 
“Story of 


Mr. Harris’s photographic reproduction of 
magnificent panel painting by Hugo van der Goes «oes 


not at all bring out the salient features of the Flet 

painter’s work of 1470—formerly in Holyrood Pala 

a wing of the Trinity altar-piece. The best illustrat 

of this remarkable picture, or diptych, is in Dalzell’s 

“Musical Memoirs of Scotland’ (1849). However, 

neither Dalzell nor Mr. Harris mentions a t 

important fact, namely, that the Provost is represente 

is kneeling before St. Cecilia, who is playing the org 
This panel picture Buckingham Pala 

at the ISSQ, 

Gallet 


now in 
was exhibited Stuart Exhibition in 
again in October, I911, at the Grafton 
London, lent by King George V. 

The music score supposed to be played by msm © 
is the first verse of ‘O Lux beata Trinitas.’ 


LONDON SOCTETY OF ORGANISTS 


meeting held at St. Matthew’, 
Mr. Sydney H. Nicholsot 
The 


d’Evry, EF. 


At the annual general 
Denmark Hill, on January 17 
for 1920, 


Messrs. E. 


vacancies tl 
T. Cook 


was elected president 
committee were filled by 


E. A. Coombs, J. T. Corbin, A. J. Hadrill, with | 
Herrick Edwards to fill a vacancy by resignation. Between 
fifty and sixty new members were elected during th: ur 
The Society's prize of £5 5s. for a piece for violin at yal 


W. 

Mr. Thomas Powell, for over twenty-five years pri 
alto in the choir of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, has just retired. 
He has been actively engaged in choir work for upwards of 
fifty-two years, and was formerly principal alto at St. Anne’s, 


was won by Dr. C. Pearce. 


ipal 


Soho, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and St. Alban’s, Holborn. 
He is one of the oldest professional members of the Al)be) 
Glee Club, and was for many years conductor of the Owl 


Musical Club, 
/ t pase 112 
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(Continued from page 108.) 


and organ recital was given at Brighton Parish 


Cc od h on December 16, the programme being drawn from 
: » ‘three B’s.? The choir sang * Hallelujah’ from * The 
P  \Vount of Olives,’ * How lovely are thy dwellings fair,’ from | 
Brahms’s * Requiem,’ and one of the boys gave an air froma 
Rach Cantata. Mr. Chastey Hector’s organ solos included 
Rach’s Fantasia and Fugue inG minor. These recitals take 
Jace monthly, the collections being chiefly responsible for 
the fact that the choir fund begins the present year with a 


substantial balance in hand—an excellent example of 


self-help. 
Mr. J. A. Fuller- Maitland gave an organ recital at 
Mavfield, Sussex, on December 28, with a programme in 
two parts, “Remembrance” and * Rejoicing.” The former 
cluded Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Attwood’s 
Parry’s ‘Rockingham,’ and = Alan’ Gray’s 
*Recessional.’ In the second part were Bach’s Toccata 
| Fugue in C, Franck’s * Pitce Héroique,’ and Faulkes’ 
m Christmas Carols, 


‘Dirge.’ 


Fantasia 

The Christ Church Enfield Musical Society recently held 
: Memorial and Thanksgiving Festival, singing Gounod’s 
‘De Profundis’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,’ 
sides two small choral works by the conductor, Dr. Harold 
Watts. In March the Society is performing Dvorak’s 
Stabat Mater,’ Bridge’s ‘ Rock of Ages,’ and the music 
fa mystery play, ‘The Mantle,’ by Dr, Watts. 





\t St. Edward’s Parish Church, Romford, in December, 
Thou art great’ and Mendelssohn’s * Hear 
* were performed by augmented choir, orchestra, 

The soloists were Miss Joan Cross, Mrs. M. 
Saltwell, and Hammond and Saltwell. Mr. El. 
\lden presided at the organ, and Mr, A. C. Chappell- 
Haverson conducted, 

Pat | of * Messiah’ was given by the 
Nottingham Central Mission (Halifax Place Chapel) after 
The soloists were 

Parkin, Mr. 
Stoton, Mr. 
Blyton Debson 


Spohr’s *God 
uv prayer 


| organ. 


Messrs. 


the evening service, on December 21. 
Madame Gladys Webster, Madame Ethel 
Herbert Gutteridge, and Mr. Pattison 
FE. M. Barber, conducted, and Mr. C, E. 
was the organist. 

The Borough Council of Stoke-on-Trent has appointed 
Mr. Sydney H. F. Weéalé to be borough organist. There 
were sixty applicants for the post. Mr. HI. F. Ellingford 
uljudicated at the competition, in which a leet of six took 
part, 

The organ at the Italian Church, Hatton Garden, has 

en reconstructed by Messrs. John Compton, and is now a 
four-manual instrument with forty-six stops. A recital will 

given on Sunday, February 8, at 7 o’clock, by Mr. 
James I. Taylor, of Nottingham. 

\t Malvern Priory Church, on January 8, the Oratorio 
, sang * Messiah,’ with orchestral accompaniment. 
Dr. Louis Hamand conducted. There was 
gation, and the collection amounted to over £64. 


my 
STeKR 


Choir 
a crowded 


On January 10 a musical service was held at the City 
Temple. The Band of H.M. Scots Guards played, and 
wal solos were given by Miss Bessie Lang and Mr. 
John Collett. Mr. Atlan Brown presided at the organ. 


OKGAN KECITALS 
Mr. John T. Wise, Northcote Road Baptist Church, 
Wandsworth Common—Largo and Fugue, Avsse//; 


Pastorale, and March 
Sursum Corda, 


Andante in G, Smar/ ; Cantiléne, 
a Theme of Handel, Guz/mant; 
/: 7 
Mr. J. A. Meale, Albert Hall. Manchester (six recitals) 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach ; * Song of the Breeze’ and 
“March Patrol,’ ./ea/e ; Variations on an Original Theme 
\ minor, /au/kes ; Symphony in E minor, Holloway ; 
/reland; Sonata No. 1, VWendelssohn; 
lriumphal March, .Vazsfield; Introduction, Variations, 
and Fugue on an Original Theme, and Overture in C, 
Hollins ; Sonata No. 1, Borowski ; March, * The Tritone,’ 
I nholme: Gothic Suite, Aoi//mann ; 
D 


Cavatina, 


Fugue on a 


TIMES—Ferrvary 1 


choir at the 
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Theme, A7veds Wesleyan Ce 
Westminster (four recitals)—Choral Song and i 
SL S. lesley; Andante Cantando and Finale, Ho//ewat 
Concert Overture in C, .Vansfield; Romance in D fat, 
Lemare ; Festive March, Smart. 


Trumpet 





| Mr. Sydney Lawton kK. Crookes, Maxwell Parish Chure! 


Glasgow—Scherzo and Moto perpetuo, /urd: 


Prelude, 


and Fugue in A flat, Chas. Macpherson; Berceuse. 
Olsson; Scherzo (Sonata No. 1), Zé Toceata, 
Bairstow. 

Mr. Matthew Kingston, St. Laurence Jewry —Overtur 
* Prometheus’; Madrigal, Zemare ; Contrasts (4.1). 1700- 


1900), #/var; 
Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church (two 
Cathedral Prelude No. 1, Harwood; Choral in EF, 
franck; Rhapsody No. 1, /owells; Sonata in F. 
HV olstenholme ; Adagio from Symphony No. 3, 
Minuet and Guilmant; * In Nomine 
MacDowell: Scherzo (Symphony No. 3) and 
Lierne. 


Mr. Walter Wild, First Presbyterian Church, Wilkinsburg 
(two recitals)—Barcarolle, ///it¢ ; Andantino (Symphony 
No. 4), Zchatkorsky ; Humoresque, * The Primitive Organ,’ 
Yon ; Caprice, Il olstenholme ; Grand Cheeur in C, 4e//éns. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (eight recitals) 


Capriccio, Fau/lkes, 


tere: 
Domini. 
Carillon, 


Scherzo, 





Cantilene an‘) Grand Cheeur, /Vheeldon ; Andante, 
Hollins ; Allegro Moderato, Sz/as ; Prelude to ‘ Colomfia,’ 
Vackenst Sonata in F minor, Werke): Requiem 
Kternam, //arzwood ; Air with Variations, A: Fugu 


in G, Toccata in D minor, and Passacaglia in C minor, 
Bach; Fantasia on Christmas Carols, Gaé/mant: Idvll 
*The Sea,’ 4. Aruold Smith; Prelude and Fugue in C 


Fugue alla Giga and ,Passacaglia, Back; Overture to 


*The Last Judgment’; Sonata No. 1, eae: Toceata 
in A flat, Hesse ; Sonata No. 3, .Wendelssohn : ViNanella, 


/reland; Sonata. J. /. Bridge. 
Mr. W. J. Comley, All Saints’, Hertford 

Soir, Aarg-Elert : Andante, /ollin 

form of a Stanford ; 


Harmonies du 
Prelude in the 
Chaconne, Marche d’Ariane, 

Guilmant. 

Mr. FE. E. Vinnicombe, St. Peter's, Sudbury- 
F, Handel; Scherzo, Hollins; Idyll 
H. Arnold Smith: Finale (Sonata No. 1) 
Irish Tune from County Derry, Grainger ; 


Concerto m 
‘ T he S« 
Gaudete, A’ 
Mr. Albert Orton, Newport Parish Church (four recitals 
Sonata in F, &£. A. Thorne; Pastoral 
Rheinberger; Andante in A, Smart; Sonata No. 4, 
Guilmant ; * March of the Crusaders.’ /.és:/. 
Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch | 
recitals) Légende, J] Vverne; Sonata in F, 
Finale from Sonata in A 


G sharp minor, A’hedutes 
Evening Song, Aairstow ; Capriccio, John /r land 
Mr. C. 


Crdtdi 


sonata, 


nd (three 
\fanfe 


St. Ervan Johns, Chepstow Parish Chureh--Sonata 


No. 2, Jendelssohn ; Otfertoire on Christmas Themes. 
Guilmant ; Postlude, Garrett. 

Mr. Herbert Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(three recitals)—Bourrée, Back ; ‘St. Franci- preaching to 
the birds” Z¢s2/: Rhaps udie No. 3, Satnt-Sacus ; 
‘Christmas in Sicily,’ }ow ; Fastasy on Two Christmas 
Carols, /lest:; Christmas Postlude, Harter Gre 


ry 


Larghetto with Variations in F sharp minor, 8.8. // esd 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Back; * The Pilgrim's 
Progress,’ Part 8. Arvest Austin; Suite No. 1, Az 


Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul's, Covent Garden (five recitals 
Con Spirito (from a Concerto), dre Andante in F, 
S. Wesley Largo and Fugue, Resse: Air with 
Variations, S. SS. /les/ey : Adagio Cantabile, //ephii 


Prelude and Variations, £. Farrar ; Allegretto Grazioso, 
frank Bridge; Fantasy on Two Christmas Carols, /1% 
Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 





New York—Theme. Variations, and Fug in DD, 
Chadwick ; Allegro (from Trio Sonata), Kak: Pastorale, 
Roger- Ducasse; Ronde Frangaise, Boél/mann ; Praver, 


Jongen ; Scherzo (S¥mphony No. 2), Viernc. 

Mr. H. Newboult, Wesley Church, Pretoria—Soi 
minor, Ahesnberger > Fugue in B minor, Ba / 
Cantando, Carillon, Zombelle: “Sirand Cheeur 
Dialogué,’ Gryout. 


- 





and 
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welude on * Pangue Lingua.” Ba/rsfow. 

Mr, Frederick J. Tarris, All Hallows’, Bromley, k.—Gothi 
Suite, A ’ Impromptu, ¢ tdee-Ta Minuet. 
. ! Intermezzo, //ol/in Grand Cheeur, 

Mr. R. Bucha Morton, House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St l’aul, Minn.—Sposalizio, 2 Sonata 
Cromatica, )ow; Reverie, Debussy ; Scherzo from String 
(Juart y } Chorale No. 3. Aran 

Mr. W. R, Anderson, Baptist Church, Romford—Allegro 
Marziale, /rank Aridg Allegro Cantabile (Symphony 
No. 5) Musette, Lema Minuet and Trio in 
] fla Il hen . 

Mr. » I Crookes, Maxwell Parish Church (two 
recitals Foccata and Fugue in D minor, Aa Ballade, 
Vansfield: Sonata No. 6, Gui/mant; Little Fantasia on 
the imitials *G. BE. C..’ Ss. 7 ( Sonata No. 3, 
V/, fd , , helt ond Suite Bo Mia To cata in \. 

Mr. Arthur R, Saunders, St. Stephen's, Wandsworth (three 
recitals)—Toceata and Fugue in D minor, Aack ; Scherzo 
in A flat, Bairstow: Pan, Harwood: Caprice ck 
( t mart { Gothic Suite. B MARK 
(Overture C, Prelude to * Dream of Gerontius 
Verdun,’ Stan 7; Fantasie Ry slique, i tenholm 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church (three recitals) 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Aa Grand Otfertoire 
D, Batist Toccata, .Varl/y. 

Mr. Gerald Spink, St. John’s, Roundhay—Minuetto, Léord: 
Pastorale in A and Chant du Printemps, Aer Finale 
from *New World’ Symphony. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Marys’ Cathedral, Glasgow—Sonata 


No.t, Aorow Preludes on ‘St. Mary,’ Jl 00d, and 
‘In Duleci jubilo,’ Back; Ronde Francaise, Boél/maun ; 
Fanfare-Fugue, @ S Christmas Postlude, Hfarzey 
Grace, 

Mr. DD. Rayner-Smith, Ealing Congregational Church— 
Festive March, Sar? Fugue in F minor, Sach: 


Pastorale, Fran Postlude Nuptial, Gae/mant, 
Mr. Ambrose P. Vorter, St. Matthias, Richmond (four 


recitals)—l’relude and Fugue in C minor, //7//an 


Fantaisie Rustique, |! olstenholme Triumphal March 

(* Caractacus’), “/gar Prelude Gothique, Aazare/ 
The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Parts 1-4, 4us/77; Fantasia on 

the ‘Old Hlundredth,’ /’arry; Variations on an old 


English melody, Stuart Arches Nocturne and Festal 


Prelude, Dassz/ Rhapsodie, //ozwe! Adagio in F, 
fra Bridg Pean, //arwood; Andante (()uartet), 
Debussy Fantasia on * Laet ons met herten reijne,’ 


* The Sea,’ 4/7. rnuold Smith ; Sonata Eroica, 
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SONGS 
The crop of new songs is amazing. They resolve themselves 


roughly into four groups. There are the obvious ball 





the type to which the great heart of the British pu stil] 
beats true, those of a better kind (sometimes not ver 
happily called ‘art-songs’), the serious songs by well 
equipped modern composers who have made no obvions 


break with traditional methods, and the more advanced typ 
wherein the plaver wrestles with a difficult solo whik th 

singer gropes round finding notes which at first sight see 

Sometimes such works vield 
the labour : occasionally the 
they began-—a puzzle. The ballads 
detain us long. They will receive ample publicity at th 

hands of singers, and only a fewof the best will be mentione 
Two excellent the straightforward 
Laxton Eyre’s ‘ Lite’s Highway’ and A. Herber 


to belong to al othe 


song. 


results for necessary 


good 


end as nec n 





here. specimens of 


song are 


Brewer's ‘When all the world is young.’ The forme 
is for medium voice, and the latter is published in keys 
to suit baritones and tenors. The words of Dr. Brewer's 
song are the well-known lines of Charles Kingsley. Bot! 


these songs are published by Novello. Landon Ronald's 


*Four Silhouettes’ (Enoch & Sons) are settings of lyrics 
by Arthur Symons, published together. They 

the ‘art-song’ type, and are just what we exo 
irom the fluent, effective, not — strikingl 


composer 
original, and employing the emotional means that ha 

done duty for thousands of song composers, and will do dut 
for thousands more. Ernest Austin’s *Wind Flowers 
(J. H. Larway) is equally attractive, and somewhat fresher in 





method. Cyril Scott’s * Tranquillity’ is No. t of *Two 
Songs Without Words,’ for voice and pianofor 
(Elkin & Co.). So few song texts are heard, and 
these so few are worth hearing, that this method 
merely vocalizing has something to be said for it 
Mr. Scott's music is as fatigued and nebulous as ever, 
with occasional moments of genuine charm. Isidor & 


de Lara’s * Tired’ (Elkin & Co.) is a setting of some lines 
beginning ‘ I am tired-to-night.”. The music expresses this 
faithfully, and goes a little farther in suggesting some slight 
os well. From Winthrop Rogers come foi 
songs by Frank Bridge—‘ Into her keeping,’ * The las 
Invocation,’ * What shall I your true love tell?’ *’Tis but « 
week.’ The composer has already established himself as on 
of our best song-writers, and these four songs will add to hi 
reputation. I am especially struck by ‘ The last Invocation, 
a very significant setting of some lines by Walt Whitman. 

J. C. Squire’s poem, * The March,’ is so gripping that ni 
music can add much, if at all, to itssignificance. Granville 
Bantock’s setting (J. & W. Chester) has some fine moments 
but the honours rest with the words. The composer uses a 
repeated A throughout, and obtains plenty of harmoni 
variety without being far-fetched. The song should make 
a great effect. A word is due to the arresting black-and 
white sketch by Mr. Nevinson on the cover, an example of 
modernity that we can all appreciate. 

From J. & W. Chester come also a delightful little song. 
*Le Coucou,’ by Renard, and a_ beautifully 
expressive example of Joseph Jongen’s art in *Calmes, aus 
Both have English | 


biliousness 





yeorge 
Georges 


quais deserts.’ these versions b 
Mrs. Newmarch. 

Peter Warlock is a song composer who has the root of th 
matter in him. In the November J/ustcal 7imes 1 spok 
of three of his songs as * remarkable pieces of work.’ T! 
expression is one that should be used with caution, especialls 
to-day, when there is a natural tendency to hail al! ow 
young geese as swans. But three more of Mr. Warlock’s 
songs have arrived in the meantime, and they confirm my 
enthusiastic opinion. They are entitled * Lullaby” (a 
setting: of Dekkers’s ‘Golden slumbers’); ‘ Dedication, 
words by Sir Philip Sidney ; and * Take, O take those lips 
“* Lullaby’ is a delicious mixture of the archaic and 
The familiar Shakespeare lines are give? 

subtle simplicity. * Dedication’ is 
with a pianoforte part in which good 








away.” 
the modern. 
a setting full of 
passionate atlai 
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two specimens of the ultra-modern type of song 
er for the present, 
some of the most charming songs of the whole 
not from a music publisher but from the Poetry 
yp, in the form of the December, 191G, number of 
There are four of, them—‘ Nod,’ 
C. Armstrong Gibbs; ‘At the turn of the burn,’ by 
Maleoh Davidson; *Melmillo,’? by Clive Carey; and 
‘\rabia.’ by W. Denis Browne. The words of the first, 
. and fourth are by Walter de la Mare. All these songs 
re good examples of modern work, with the fourth slightly 
ss successful than its companions, owing to the harmoni 





Vi ly Chapbook. 


periments being not always convincing. 

Six books of songs for use at Trinity College Local 
ions come from Winthrop Rogers. Each album 
nine songs, mostly by old English composers, 
It is good to find 





kxamu 
tail 
delightful ditties most of them are. 

rinity College doing something for this neglected branch 

emphatic protest is called for 


ive music, but an 
« the accompaniments supplied by Dr, Vincent, the 


vi 
lhere are far too many chromatic progressions, and 


eral a use of such well-worn and cheap emotional 

as the flattened submediant—irritating in any 
id especially so when plastered on to straight 
nes by Lawes, for example : 





is best that, 





age 





vhi leases Dr. Vincent so much that he uses it four times 
Lawes’s * Gather ve rosebuds., ’ 


It would be easy to fill a page with examples of such 








adalism. And here is a phrase from the last verse of 
Morley’s ‘ Now is the month of Maying’ (here called ‘ The 
dness of Spring.’ the original title not being good 
wh 
} 
ee 
Say dain - ty nymphs and speak. 





If the dainty nymphs cow/d speak, they would probably 
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a resumption of the opening material with very littk 
change of treatment. The part for the solo instrument is 
entirely melodic ; there is no showy cadenza or any othe 
writing of the purely * passage’ type of which we usually 
get far too much in string sonatas, and no double stopping 
until the final chord. The melody is mostly straightforward 
—even a trifle obvious at times, The accompaniment 
consists of a rich harmonic background. As the richness 
results from harmonic blocks rather than from a well-knit 
texture, it is perhaps not of the type that stands wear. One 
gets an impression at times that the melody is given rather 
speak. For 
simple tune : 


more than it can carry—it is overdressed, so to 
example, here is a characteristic treatment of a 





a 
=e Fee 
Reds 
He} = 
Ce 

Uiad = 





Such passages should appear as rare and refreshing fruit. 


| When they constitute the bulk of the menu, as in this 


| Sonata, they are apt to 


The middi 


Although 


become cloying. 
section is a beautiful, dreamy /er/o, all too short. 


| the Sonata is open to the charge of over-lusciousness, its 
| constant flow of ideas, and the grateful character of thx 


| solo part. should ensure popularity. 


| Delune (J. & W. Chester), 


Fenctre Ouverte,’ by Lou's 
are delightful little fancies, 
dealing with such subjects as the wind in the willows, 


Six Morceaux, ‘Par la 


| pattering rain, the butterfly—subjects that are a perennial 


quire as to their harmonic fate had there been another | 


me. I suggest the following as being richly expressive of 
he gladness of spring : 





models 


Seriously, | cannot imagine much worse to put 
imo the hands of students than the harmonizations of some 


I these songs, 


VIOLONCELLO 


A Sonata for ’cello and pianoforte, by Frederick Delius, 
Written in 1916, has just been published by Winthrop Rogers. 
It bears no key-signature, but perhaps rather 
more to do with D than with any other key. The title is 
very loosely used, for the work is in one movement, with a 
oriet middle section by way of slow movement, followed by 


has 


fount of inspiration to composers. M. Delune has the 
right light touch, the writing for both instruments being 
at once suggestive and reticent. The pieces are oniy 
moderately difficult, but call for taste and imagination ih 
the players. Granville Bantock’s arrangement for ’cello 
and pianoforte of the Hebrew melody *THamabdil’ (I. X 
W. Chester) is more straightforward, the chief demand being 
for a broad cantabile and plenty of tone, 


VIOLIN 

Purcell’s Three- and Four-part Sonatas for strings are 
amongst the composer’s best works. They ought to be in 
regular use wherever a few string players are gathered 
together. That they are not so is due to the fact that there 
appears to be no edition of a cheap and handy kind. 
Ilowever, ‘half a loaf,’ &c., so we welcome Harriet Solly’s 
arrangement for violin solo of Nos. I and 2, The tran- 
scriber points out that her object is to add to the slender 
stock of works available for unaccompanied violin, there 
being at present little beyond the solo sonatas of Bach. Shi 


| has worked on the principle of omitting such notes or parts 


of the original as are impossible on one instrument. The 
result should be valuable as studies, though they necessarils 
give only a sketch of Purcell’s delightful part-writing. 


PIANOFORTE 

From Messrs. Elkin come the first three of a series of pieces 
by Albert Coates—* Idyli,’ and * In Memoriam,’ the latter 
consisting of two short pieces, * Angelus’ and * Lacrymosa,’ 
All three belong more or less to the ostinato family, 
* Angelus’ making effective use of a delicate chiming figure 
high on the keyboard, * Lacrymosa’ dealing in various ways 
with a little syncopated tune in an inner part, and the * Idyll’ 
being almost entirely founded on the two-bar phrase with 
which the piece opens, One naturally looks for Russian 
influence ; probably most of us would have imagined som 
even if it had been absent. It is there, however—a_ slight 
flavour of such composers as Rebikoff and Gliére. though in 
recalls the suppressed and austere 


mood * Lacrymosa . 
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Ravel’s * Pavane Infante defunte.’ 
Ihe pieces are fairly difficult, and show distinction on every 
ge. It is announced that Messrs. Elkin are to be the sol 
blishers of Mr. Coates’s planotorte musk 
William Baines’s * (Elkin) calls for very 


emotion of pour une 


and songs. 


Paradise Gardens’ 


kilful use of the pedals in addition to good all-round 
technique The poser uses three staves at times, but 
even then finds the accommodation hardly sufficient. There 
i fine note of ecstasy about this piece, and a good player 
will be well repaid for the necessary pains. By the 
way, Mr. Baines set out to use English for his directions as 
to express! t evidently found the tongue inadequate. 
Hence sucl rious combinations as * little rit “much rit.. 
el. (not too What is the matter with * retard 

m h*? \ . t msistent, whv not * mm tine for 

HORA MUS 
Highl ressi is John E, West's arrangement for 


Bennie Banks o° Loch Lomond. It is 





with the refrain in chorus, but it 





orus The first verse ts 
at the end 


second tenor 


in also be sung as # quartet or 


riven to the highest voice, the others enter 


of each phrase. In verse 2 the 


ng 
8 
2 sings the 
is colleagues add expressive counter-themes. 


sists of a plainer harmonization with the 


t again at the top. The refrain has the same setting 
for each verse, save in tl last, where the final cadevce its 
lengthened with very happy effect. The harmony ts s.mple 


ind natural throughout, and the vocal writing of the flowing 
ind grateful kind that we expect trom the composer. 

School choirs and Girls’ Club singing classes will welcome 
Edward German's 


* Shepherds’ Dance,’ an arrangement, by 
the composer, of the second of the ever-popular * Henry VIII. 


t. he music is transposed to the kev of 1), and laid out 
for two trebles and pianoforte. The voice parts do not 
onsist merely of tl dance-tune sometimes they are 
independent, with an occasional long sustained note or 
t fragment of imitative work. Phe accompaniment ts 


practically the original dance slightly simplified. W. G. 


Rothery has been very happy in writing the words, 
ind the 
one the 
rather than of an arrangement from an instrumental source 
It should he added that the 


tonic sol-fa and old notation appear on the san p 


whole thing hangs so well together as to give 


impression of a singularly spontaneous part-song 


} 


work is not difficult, and that 


CAKO 


month came * The Cowlev Carol 
English Carol Book, 


oth published by Mowbray Th 


also Series 2, 


former carries on irom 


No. 66 to 102, and like its predecessor is a mine of delight 
ful musical tiq That these are largely from native 
sources Is all to the good [he first series contained too great 


proportion of German Chorales, which, fine as they were, 








nanded too stately a gait for carolling purposes, Most of 
the melodies in the new set are of the right quaint and homely 
flavour, and ha been perfectly harmonized by Dr. Charles 
he Rev. G. R. Woodward is again responsible for 

gy and translating of the words, a guarantee of the 

xcell Phe first series of “The English Carol 

whed such a h’gh standard that its successors may 

of it a till first-rate, This is the case with 

the book under notic It contains nothing quite so good as 
the best in Series t, but still is a worthy pendant, with new 
tunes by Sydney I!. Nicholson, John Ireland, Martin Shaw, 
Rutland Bought« und Vaughan Williams. Three of the 
Dest tunes, however ire trom an old gallery tune hook, 
terling simple airs well worth revival. Probably hundreds 
of such tunes are lying hidden in dusty MS, books in country 


hurches, awaiting a rescuing hand Here is work for 


urch folk-song collectors 


Mr. Clifton Cooke’s series of lectures on 
Hall, realised £150 for the 


sng. 


¥.M.C.A, 





King George’s 


Wounded Soldiers’ Func. 
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Letters to the Editor 


NATIONALITY IN MUSIC 


Sik,—That there is at present a serious diverg 
opinion on 
occurred to all thoughtful musicians, and it is serious beca 
it ts bound to react on the question of reconstructi 

British 
seem at present to be divided into two camps: those w 
think that the development of British music must be has 
expression of a national idiom 
folk-song, and those who maintain that nationalism is of 
and that 


the-above question is a matter that m ha 


development sO far as music is concerned W 


on the derived fr 


purely secondary nature, music must he ‘ 





as music, irrespective oi any national basis of concept 
or influence. Which of the two is right? Which of 
two ideas is to be our guiding policy? To which of the ww 





parties is the average music-loving public, now anxi 
he instructed and led, to look for guidance? Does 
truth of the matter lie 72 77@ media? Can it be possil] 
that both parties are not really in conflict on the main iss 
but are approaching it from different standpoints? | 
case it seems a very vital thing that we should try to 
settled 
help and guide the 


policy to guide us, if we as musicians ar 


public 
—and if in addition we are to work { 


SOME 
who, I am sure, now 
dlesire guidance 
best educative lines in our schools. Let us ask ow 
these very pertinent questions: Is the work of n lik 
Cecil Sharp—who has spent infinite care, patience, ¢ 
in collecting our folk-song lore, and making b 
younger and older generation better acquainted with 1 





mine of national song—practically useless. so far as 
influence on the development of British music is co 
cerned? Is the work of, for instance. the British Mus 
Society, in spreading a knowledge of our own mus 


} 





people, all on es? Are me 


Evans, with his admirable articles on * Moder 





among the 
Mr. Edwin 
British Composers,’ 


cirection ? Is Mr. 


wrong 


focussing public attention in the wro 


Percy Scholes, with his instr 


lectures, and the strong advocacy of National Music always 


pleaded by the JWJeste Student, doing the wrong thir 
Is the policy of this journal towards British music so 


Are the views of such a great thinker as Sir Henry Iladov 


hopelessly pro-Nationalist? Or can it be that the ot 

party, who regard music as Universal before National, ar 

perfectly right? I read Mr. Arthur L. Salmon’s articl 

(.Vusical Times, December, 1919) with great interest. a 
, 


im bound to admit that it contains much sound and logi 


reasoning. His point seems to be that the whole must lx 


looked at rather than the part, and that the natior 
element must always be of secondary importance an 
interest. No one I think can deny this, nor do I think 


folk-song and national idiom woul 


The point is whether those who wis 


the advocates of 
disagree with him. 


for Universalism in music really mean Cosmopolitanisn 


\re they arguing over a question of nomenclature 2?) De thes 
mean that, for example, French music is music in spite + 
its being individually French, or would they be willing 
to admit that its merit as real music is largely due to it 


national and distinctive characteristics? Again, would thes 
agree that until recent years we have had no English mus 
since the days of Purcell, who, though probably reflecting 
French and Italian influences, still wrote in the national idiom? 
danger in pushing this 
universatility in music to the fore at the present tine, 
when the crying need is for people to know more of the 
their own countrymen have produced in the pas 
und further when everyone of us should, each in his ov 
way, strive to encourage native art and native composer 
There is, of course, the tendency to go too far when trving 


There is some quest ir ol 


Musi 


to right a great wrong, but that is a fault that leans t 
virtue’s side. The * Universalists,” for want of a_ better 
name, seem to resemble the man who, in the cause ol 


philanthropy, helped the family next door but starved his 
own! That ‘music is a universal language’ is one ol 
those insidious half-truths that has worked and will work 
tremendous mischief if not checked and pinned down. 

I have always admired the brilliant critiques and writings 
of Mr. Ernest Newman, but, with many, regret the attitude 
he takes up on the question of nationality in music and the 
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influence of folk-song. His opinions in this direction lead | 
one to think, unwillingly it may be, that he has little if any 
with the future of native art or any wish to 
encourage its exponents. His recent article in the 
Observer (December 7) confirms this. Here are some of his 
remarks : ‘The modern English school—whatever that may 
be, I know of such ‘‘school’’ myself. How 
encouraging and how complimentary to English musicians, 
dead and living! We used to have the effrontery to 
think that after some years of German hypnotism we found 





pathy 
sympath 


no 








ourselves, and began to be ourselves, with the production 
of Par * Prometheus.’ Then again, ve * Vaughan 
Willian “As a composer he hardly ranks beside men 
like Delius and Elgar, who do not care a brass farthing for 
wy theories about folk-song.’ I for one don’t think that 
Vaughan Williams bothers about the ‘theories * of folk-song. 
There is not much to ‘theorise’” about when you 
have t facts. This composer has saturated himself 
vith the spirit of folk-song, and English music has gained | 
thereby. Again, Mr. Newman says: ‘It is pure delusion 


o suppose that a great work of art can be made by piecing 
together a number of folk-tunes.” I don’t imagine that 
uny “Nationalist’ is so deluded: the people who favour 
folk-song, and have studied it faithfully, know too much 
wie unity and art-structure—as exhibited therein in 

its embrvonic to entertain such a foolishidea. Again : 
ally great are too full of ideas of their own 

to have much time or inclination for making musical 

stews ot out of other men’s But surely 
on this basis the great masters have given us many * musical 


ut 
bout org 


form 


*The 1 men 


hashes ideas.” 


stews and hashes,” and we have not objected to the menu! 
In the next sentence we are told that * personality is the 
ly thing that matters in a composer.” Of course this is so 


in every artist. I have always thought and held that in 
nusic the idea and its expression are one and the same thing 
cannot exist alone. It was not what Handel 
lut what he made of it, that counted. Then, 
enough, Mr. Newman pulls himself up, and, 
Balaam-like, turns from cursing to blessing: ‘If he can give 
full expression to a genuine personality in folk-song idiom 
well and good.’ So that, after all, the still, small 

voice comes after the earthquake, and we are told it is not 
such a wicked thing to base our music on folk-song idiom 
if there is personality behind it. It does seem a great pity 
t ian of Mr. Newman’s force and understanding should 
when * Nationalism in Music’ comes in sight, and 
aside to err with the * Nationalists,’ who, as he says, 


“think loosely 


that either 
orrowed, 


strangely 


vet tur 


To sum up, at the present juncture, when we want 
to rouse people and satisfy their musical hunger, are 
ve best going to do this by discouraging or encouraging 

m in their own native art? Is it to be taught 
r implied that we can best progress by leaving our 
own art to take care of itself and concentrating on 


niversality, or by teaching the people that they have 
ebind them a rich store of beautiful music of their own, 
» be proud of, and that what England has done in 
do in the future? It to me the 
pposing forces meet on common ground on this crucial 
“We will accept anything that is real music, 
Whether it has a national idiom behind it or not.’ 

t the next point has to be answered : * What, prior to 
1YI4, was the average idea of rea/ music, whence came it, 
and how was it fostered for so long?” We can answer this 
easily, and find the remedy.—Yours, Xc., 


worthy 


the past she car seems 
point ; 


Good; 


Haroip FE, Warts, 
rit; RUYTHMICAL SENSE AND THE 
FOLK-DANCE 
SIk.~ Most musicians have witnessed with pleasure 


the revival of the Morris dance and the Country dance as 
demonstrated by the English Folk-Dance Society under the 
Mr. Cecil Sharp. We have remarked * How 
splendid and healthy for the people,” and—there most of us 
have stopped : 


direct of 


Chis Christmastide, however, I myself have been initiated 
into so ot the—very simple—mysteries of the Country 


man is procurable, for so 
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dance, and it suddenly struck me how very neglectful 
all our music-teaching institutions have been in not at once 
recognizing the immense power for good, musically, we have 
at our very doors, 

Our British students notoriously are sadly lacking in 


rhythmical sense; and we have elaborate schemes for 
ear-training, resorting to all kinds of makeshift devices 
for teaching this, the very foundation upon which all 


music is built—the rhythmical sense—instead of teaching 
it directly and inevitabl¥ by the only natural means, just 
by such Nevertheless, it needs but litdle 
reflection to prove to us that musical rhythm has arisen, in 


Folk-dances. 


the first instance, from the psychological effect of the 
walking stride and its modifications—the movements of 
running and dancing. 

Hence we see how the widespread teaching of the 


delightful and health-giving movements of the Folk-dance 


would inevitably strengthen our position, musically, as 
a nation. —Yours, Xc., - 
Fonias MATTHAY. 
High Marley, Haslemere, Surrey, 
December 26, 1919, 
THE ALTO VOICI 
Sik,-—-In reply t+ your correspondent who last month 


asked what had become of the alto voice, and referred to its 
rarity, it is not without interest to note that in an old 
pamphlet of the performance of * Messiah’ at Bristol Grand 
Musical Festival for the Infirmary, on June 16, 1814, there 
is no mention of the contralto voice, as we now find it, in 
the casi for the performance. Instead, the male alto was 
used, a Mr. Garbett. There were two sopranos, including 
Madame Catalani; and in addition a boy's voice, with twe 
tenors, one of whom was Braham. sehold, a Virgin’ and 
*O thou that tellest’ were sung by the male alto, and the 
air ‘ He was despised’ was sung by the chief tenor! * He 
shall feed His flock’ and *Come unto Him’ were classed 
us a duet, and sung by the boy, a Master Stansbury, and 
was sung 


one of the sopranos. 
as a quartet by the boy, 
repeated by the chorus, 
oratorio singing a hundred years ago. 


‘Their sound is gone out’ 

the alto, and a tenor and bass, then 
The cast is a strange sidelight on 

Yours, Xc., 

Bristol, F. K. LYNE. 


December. 1g1o, 


Sirk,—I would be glad of a little space to reply to the 
letter of Mr. Plumiree on the alto voice. That there is a 
prejudice against the male alto I will admit, and also must 
agree that in days gone by there has been ground for such 
prejudice. The reason of this I think can be traced to the 
organists themselves, because in the old days an alto was 
not expected to be a soloist, and so long as he could sustain 
the alto part in chorus work he was considered satisfactory. 
But in these later days, when the important organist posts 
in Cathedrals are being held by young and_ enthusiastic 
musicians, there has been introduced into the service of the 
Church more modern and elaborate compositions, and the 
standard expected ef the male alto has been considerably 
raised, with the consequence that there has been a great 
improvement both in range, beauty of tone, and musical 
ability in the type of man now coming forward. But it 
must be admitted that to a certain degree the prejudice still 
remains. I would therefore suggest to the organist who is 
blessed with a good alto, treasure him, for he is worth his 
weight in gold (there is no need to worry at this statement, 
for altos are usually light-weights), Give him plenty of 
work to do, and in the a singers’ jargon, don’t divide alt 
the alto ‘fat’ between the other parts until you have 
satisfied yourself that your alto is incapable of sustaining 
the ‘fat’ himself, otherwise his artistic soul will 
wounded that he will * sicken and so die.’ Let the demand 
in male aJtos be for good musicians, with good range along 
with purify and beauty of tone, and I am sure this type ot 
uperior a demand will ensure « 


be so 


superior supply. and unfair prejudice will die. —Yours, Xe. 
* ALTO.’ 
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Six,—I should like to record that I gave a vocal 
recital in a West-End_ concert-hall in 1907, but I 
cannot put my hand upon a programme. Recognizing 
that too many alto solos would be monotonous, 


from my répertoire of about a hundred solos I selected and 
sang thirteen as varied in character as possible, interspersing 
with help Miss Constance Waters (soprano), 


Miss Violet Sinclair (pianoforte), Miss Muggeridge (violin), 


these from 


Mr. George West (bass, of St. James’s Church Choir, 
Piccadilly), and Mr. Arthur Helmore, who contributed 
humorous recitations. We spent a pleasant evening.— 
Yours, & ILAYDN 


GROVER 
uple ¢ ve ( 
303, Portland Road, S.E. 25, 


December 19, 1919, 


rik IMPORTANCE OF THE ACCOMPANIST 

Sik,—Will you kindly allow me through your columns to 
draw the attention of concert givers to the necessity [ol 
providing the best accompanist possible. What a great 


— or Miss 
relative or friend perhaps of 
the pianoforte stool and try to px 
What an insult to the art, the 
What a wrong to the ‘ real thing,’ 


vrong it is to allow Mr. —, because he or she 


ippens to be a people 
erested, to sit o1 Iss as 


the 
who is probably 


the ‘real thing. artist, 


vucience 
hom 


sitting at instead of being in the deserved position, 


\nd what a poor incentive is thus given to the really gifted 
companist. Yet this sort of travesty is an everyday 


mecurrence, \ great deal rests in the hands of the artists-—— 


let them object, and object s/ronyg/y, to being insulted in this 
way, and they will soon see the effect of such a universal 
wvement, But it seems a fact that only the verv few have 


Let us pull out 
have the 
are expected to 


their 
show that we 


the pluck to stand by 


ives toge ther and 


convictions, 


must best 


iccompanist obtainable in the district if we 


do our best. That is all we ask—the best accompanist in 
the district.—-Yours, &c., CHARLES TREE. 

29, King’s Road, Chelsea, 

CHORAL SOCTI TIES 

Sik,—It was exceedingly refreshing to read Mr. W. 
MecNaught’s remarks on the choral problem in this month's 
issue of the .Uastcal 77 

I am uncharitable enough to say that the new conditions 
re a manifestation of general decline of musical feeling due 

doubt to the increasing demands of a materialistic age. 


\s every choral conductor knows, it ts a comparatively easy 


utter to get plenty of sopranos of a type, but it is quite 
for the parts. 
require a certain amount of 


other matter to 
Needless to sav the 


singers remaiming 


get 
latter 
intellige nee; the 


majorty of the former, however, 


re able to get along without. To meet the new conditions 


that Mr. McNaught refers to, it is suggested that this 
najority should be eliminated from all choral societies that 


spire to any artist productions, Doubtless it would be a 





very heroic operation in view of a more confined general 
interest, to say nothins other considerations, but if 
would be worth while. To listen to a choir that does not 
lis something like eating chaff, 

\las, that the public should be deluded by the mere 

window-dressing that numbers provide Yours, Xc., 
. |. ROWDEN., 
Kingsto n- Thames. J. J. BK 
January 14, 1920, 
rO BRITISH COMPOSERS 

Strk,—Kindly allow me the courtesy of your columns to 

raw the attention of British composers to the invitation of 


Mr. Appleby Matthews, the well-known conductor, who is 
f 


desirous of performing some modern orchestral music at his 
Birmingham. British 
composers who desire to avail themselves of this opportunity 


should send particulars of their works to Mr. Appleby 


forthcoming series of concerts at 


Matthews at 59, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Yours, &« . 
\. EAGLEFIELD Hv 
/ Dire Rritish Music Society 


19, Berners Street, London, W.1, 
January 8, 1920, 


“CONCERNING CUTS’ 

Sik,—I am much indebted to Mr. Lionel Ovenden j 
his letter * Concerning Cuts,’ for it gives me valualle he 
He says “no conductor would dreay 
Schubert’s 


in proving my case. 


of leaving out any passage of maj 
Symphony. The late M. Satonoff did actually do so : so als 
does Sir Henry Wood. As regards the Symphony in questi 


“emptying a concert hall,’ I can only wonder whether ¥ 
Ovenden has ever been at a London concert at which ¢ 
Symphony has been the last number in the programme, 
for emptying the hall in the metaphorical sense, I y 
remember a case when the Sypmhony was announced a 
the booking was deplorable ; another work was su! stitut 
and the hall was well filled. Result, a great many w 
would have liked to hear the work were deprived of t 











pleasure. Were it of reasonable length, they woul! | 
probably have the pleasure oftener than they do. Which; | 
the better way? <As to the artistic crime of playing 
detached movement, is Bach’s Chaconne an_ independ 
piece? And what will Mr. Ovenden say to Mr. Lam 
who, at the (ueen’s Hall concert on January 11, played t 
Scherzo from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, at 
which Mr. D’Albert often did before him. Yet we pr 
that we never * cut !’—Yours, Xc., A. KALISCI 
MEYERBEER AND HIS EXECUTORS 
Sik,—The interesting letters of Mr. Tom S. Wottor 
Mr. Arthur Hervey in your issues of last October 
November concerning Meyerbeer’s unpublished compositi 
may require some explanation from me. During the ye 
1913 my much lamented friend and faithful collaborator 
my long delayed ‘ Dictionary of Writers on Musi 
late Lieut. Louis Arthur Klemantaski, was _ infor 
by a prominent member of Meyerbeer’s family that 
further musical compositions, authorised autobiogray 
diary, and collection of letters of the Master will be printe: J 
and published.’ This was settled at a family gathering hel! | 
at Berlin many years ago. The decision is evidently fina’. } 
Youn, &c., ANDREW DE TERNA\ 
36, Somerleyton Road, S.W.0o. ' 


\ LESSON FROM PARIS 


Sik,—It was noted in the Wssical Zimes for Noven 
(page 608) that Elgar’s first Symphony was to he plaved 
a Lamoureux Concert in Paris on October 26, under M 


made editorially t 
The verdict is 


Landon Ronald. The remark 
the verdict was awaited with 
to hand. 

Our French do not like Elgar. M. Flor 
Schmitt says that the opening melody * stripped the myst 
and caused all hopes to fall flat.” He seéms to think t 
the work is Elgar’s last symphony, and prays that it n 
prove to be literally so, In the course of his critique 
refers to Gerald Berners (svc). 

I wish to make a brief comment on one of 
remarks, and to point an 
indicate why so many Englishmen find modern French mus 
so exceedingly (may I the word ?) tiresome. 1 
* For the nex! forty minutes we had tim 


} 


was 
interest. 


frien Is 





M. Schmitt 


obvious moral. I wish also 
use 
remark is this: 
remember Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Tchaikovsky, who 
little enough to say for themselves, but who managed 
say it in their own way, usinga vocabulary which, if limite 
was still their own.’ 

My comment 


is of general character, In the conduc J 


° . ° : : ¢ 
of life and art, companionship, and association 
things of interest, it is better to be in contact wil 
what reminds us of something else rather than wit 





something that reminds us continuously and exclusive 
of itself only. The best companionship is of cours 
which carries us both out of ourselves into a large 4 
universal world, making us conscious of things external! 
ourselves, yet at the same time identifying us with 1! 
and demonstrating that we are part of them, By su 
companionship we discover what we actually are, which > 
the end and object of life. But since this best is not always 
available, the less good must be accepted ; and of the t 
minor alternatives it is more grateful and tolerable to » 


t 


e! 
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it reminds us of other quite definite things rather 
with what is egotistically restricted to itself, 
It is one-sided, dogmatic, and insistent. 
It dries us up. In the 
interests us at the least. 


with W 
than to 
The latter tires. 
It leaves no scope to be oneself. 
end it parches us. The former 
It affords at the least some slight opportunity to exercise 
ourselves, and to escape from the insistent idiosyncrasy of 


ympanion. 


our ct 

Now nodern French music is concerned with the 
exposition of itself only. It is as the conversation of a man 
who savs: ‘Here I am. I alone am a thing of interest. 


Nothing else matters, and if it does, it is my opinion of it 
that matters most. Attend therefore to me. Iam personal, 
personality is delightful. And observe how cleverly 

For a little while such a man is a useful 
ising companion. He gives us material for study. 
hes us what to avoid in ourselves. But for a lifetime 
As a substitute for other more vital and 
Loneliness is better, 


t my 
I display myself.’ 
and an 
He tea 


bore. 
moving companions he is a drought. 
for that gives us scope for quiet objective contemplation and 
self-observation. 

if their elaborate self-regard and personal sufficiency, 
lever Frenchmen of to-day are like men up against a 
large opaque body. They can see neither through nor round 


It seems to me that to be invisible to them is proof of 


Out 


it. 

s greatness and universality. The mole cannot see the 
sun. To be praised by them implies that one is of their 
ature Like approves of like. To these confirmed 
subjectivists (I quote from M. Schmitt) Beethoven is 


Weberish and Grieg is of the sheep-fold ; but our Goossens, 
Williams, Scott, and Berners (Delius is also in this 
ey) are those on whom we should most plume ourselves, 
iot Elgar at all,—it is these who are most conspicuous in 
e list of our creative musicians and who—had Mr. Ronald 
been selected to represent us 





n ‘inspired ’—would have 
It is in the nature of things that the modern 


n Paris. 
thei the sole view that 


i 
Frenchmen 
s truth, 

taught to beseech protection from our friends. I 


should considet view 


it our young men of creative genius should very 
msider the significance of this Parisian jwlgment 


Ic has a mighty lesson for them.—Yours, Xc., 

Rose Cottage, Arley, SYDNEY GREW, 

Bewdley. 
ANY) ‘ ° 
Obituary 

W yret to record the following deaths: 

CHARLES GEORGE MARCHANT, organist of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, on January 16, Just sixty- 
three vears ago was born in Dublin of a Huguenot 
family (yet allied maternally to the family of Robert 
Emn this subsequently distinguished organist and 
mductor, In 1865 he became a chorister of St. Patrick’s 


and studied under Dr. Frank Robinson. After 
he studied the pianoforte at the Royal 
Irish Academy Music under Sproule, and 
ppointed organist of Holy Trinity, Rathmines, in 


Cathedral. 
IS \ ‘broke ’ 


ol (,eorge 


April, 1874, becoming organist of Christ Church, Bray, in 
1876, The more important appointment at St. Matthias’ 
Chur Adelaide Road, became vacant in May, 1879, and 
Mar t was appointed to it, but was destined to hold 
ofce for only one week, when he was promoted to be 
organist and choir-master of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He 


Was subsequently appointed conductor of Dublin University 
Choral Society (founded in 1837), and organist of Trinity 
College Chapel, as well as professor of the organ at the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music—all of which appointments 
he held till his death. He was a brilliant organist, excelling 
s accompanist, and did good work for full forty years. 
Dublin University honoured him with a Mus. Doc. degree 


TIMES- 


| country. 
| winner 


in1g06, A year ago he was stricken with influenza, followed | 


I an invalid till death 


Marchant was a truly 


continued 
Dy. 


'y complications, and 
Summoned him on January 16, 
lovable personality. 
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By the death of Horatio W. PARKER, on December 
18, America has lost one of her most distinguished 
composers of the older school, and one who exerted a wide 
and beneficial influence on the development of music in his 

As a composer he won notoriety as a frequent 
of prizes, while retaining the esteem of the 
discriminating for maintaining his artistic standard. His 


chief success lay in winning, with his opera ‘Mona,’ 
the prize of £2,000 offered by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the best opera by an American 


composer. In this country he was chiefly known as the 
composer of ‘Hora Novissima,’ a sacred cantata produced 
at the Chester Festival of 1899, and performed again at 
Worcester in The work, which bears the sub-title 
“The rhythm of Bernard Morlaix on the Celestial 
Country,’ attracted a good deal of attention at the time, and 
is still performed ‘on occasions by English choral Societies. 
Horatio Parker was born in 1863; he studied at Boston 
and afterwards under Rheinberger and Abel at Munich. 
He took up several important posts as organist, and in 
1894 was appointed professor of music at Yale University. 


1902, 


de 


REGINALD DE KOVEN, a distinguished American com 
poser, on January Born at Middletown, Con., 
April 3, 1859, the son of a distinguished Protestant divine, 
he received a high-class education, pursuing his final literary 
and classical course at St. John’s College, Oxford, where he 
In the interval he had studied music at 


15. on 


graduated in 1879, 
Stuttgart, Frankfort, Vienna, Florence, and Paris, and had 
the advantage of from Vanuccini, Genée, and 
Délibes, and he returned to America in 1881, His light 
including * Robin Hood,’ ‘The Begum,’ * Don 
and others, had an enormous vogue, whilst his 
single songs were sold by the thousand, Of the latter, ‘Oh, 
promise me,’ can boast of a phenomenal popularity, fully a 
sold. Reginald Koven 
whilst receiving 


lessons 


operas, 
(Quixote _” 


de 


the 


having been 


suddenness, 


million 
died with tragic 
gratulations of a friend on a recent musical success. 


copie > 
con 


MADAME CLARA SAMUELL (Mrs. Henry Rose), the well 
known soprano vocalist and singing teacher, on January 9, 










at the age of sixty-one. Clara Samuell was born at 
Manchester, where she started her musical education, 
afterwards studying at Milan. Winning the Parepa Rosa 


Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, she became a 


pupil of Alberto Randegger. Her concert career, which 
began in 1880, was continuously successful. Asa Fellow of 
the Royal Academy of Music she took up the work of 


teaching which in late years added to the esteem in which 
she was held by the musical profession. 
Wittiam Cary Butss, aged fifty-four, organist and 
choirmaster at Romsey Abbey from 1888 to 1899, and subse 
quently at St. Mary’s, Oatlands Park, and Chertsey Parish 
Church. He was an excellent player, having been a pupil 
of Sir Walter Parratt at the Royal College of Music. If a 
personal note may be allowed, the Editor of this journal 
would wish to express his deep regret at the death of one 


who gave him his first lessons and had remained a close 
friend for thirty years. 
Mavup POWELL, a distinguished American violinist. She 


died practically in harness, having been seized with fatal 
illness while playing at a concert. Miss Powell was trained 
at Prague, and had several successful tours in England and. 
on the Continent. She was the soloist at the Philharmonic 
Concert in London on June 20, 1901, the concert at which 
Elgar’s *Cockaigne’ was played for the first time. 

The death is announced at Cannes, in her fifty-ninth year. 
of MARIE VAN ZANDT, at time a prima donna of 
world-wide fame, especially as the original interpreter of 
the rote of Lakmé when Délibes’s opera was performed 
at Paris in 1883. She was born in New York. 


one 


JouN HILUMPHREYs, on December 17. at the we of sixty- 


two, for several years bass at the American Episcopal 


' Church, Paris, 
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Sirty Dears Ago 


rom the Wawsrcal Zimes of February, 1800: 


I 
\\ "ANTED by a Christian Youth, who has a decided | 
musical talent, an engagement as ASSISTANT io 
Composer of Music, 
knowledge of 


w in any other capacity in which his | 
and art could be further 

enlarged and made available in the services of a professional 

rentleman or otherwise. In any case he would throw his 

whole youthful energies into his favourite pursuit. Address 

\. IL. Mr. G. R. Day’s, Commercial-street (N.E.) 


musical science 


tl BE SOLD for £15, a perfect gem of a small} 

FINGER ORGAN, 45 octaves; containing 4 stops, 

2 «diapasons, principal, and fifteenth; in neat mahogany 

se, with gilt pipes in front, &«. Apply to Mr. J. Onions, 
Market-place, Wolverhampton. 


|] ELLY GRAY, by BaLre.—The only song of this 
4 name sung by the Christy Minstrels is the copyright 


of Boosey and Sons. Certain music-sellers having advertised | 


American song with the same title, the public is | 
requested to order ** Balfe’s Ne//y Gray,” to avoid mistakes. | 
It is also arranged for Pianoforte by BRINLEY RIcHARDs, | 
price ts. : and as a Valse by Lat RENT, price 3s. Roosev 
and Sons, Holles-street. ; | 

Mesteat. Soctery OF Loxpon.—The first Conver 


f the season was given on Wednesday evening, the 
January, in St. James's Hall, when between seven 
ind eight hundred present. The hall 
1 up with great magnificence, as on the former conver 

Ke ; nder the f the Mr. 

' Salaman, who deserves the highest praise for his 
ertio Phere exhibited other things, 
nd antique musical instruments, manuscripts, 


persons were Was 


management ¢ secretary, 


were among 


valuable and 


water-colours, In the 


rticles of ver/u, together with many 


and 


several pieces of music 


course 
were performed by 
nal and non-professional the 
rhe hall presented a splendid appearance, 
d gentlemen being the ball 
affair with exceeding 
brillianey, constituting a most admirable inauguration to the 





members of 





costumed as for 


whole passed olt 


| IONEI SURELY WILL DIE Words by 
«4 RKEYNOLDSON \s sung in the Opera of ** Martha” 


a Bass voice.) 2s 


MARRY, 


(New Edition; in the key of G, for 


my?! I'M NOT IN A HURRY TO 
h LADIES. Comi (Words unexceptionable.) By 
Il, WALKEE 2s. 

Ib. Williams, 11, Paternoster Row, London. 


\ ) 85 of WILLIAMS’ SCRAP BOOK, 3d., contains 
“ NOTHING MORE, and 18 other popular Airs. 


CLEOFANTE CAMPANINI 


Cleofante Campanini disappears from the world’s stage 
after many years of eminently successful artistic activity. 
tle was not one of the greatest conductors of his time, but 


undoubtedly he had qualities that fully entitled him to 
sustain the distinguished role he was called upon to play. He 


herited the traditions of Verdi's early favourite Franco 


I iO, t like all heirs he was handicapped to some 
extent by not having to encounter initial difficulties 
or taste the unripe fruit of inexperience. Possessing 


the characteristics of nature's musicians, he lacked only 


the power of searching self-criticism which would have made 
him a man of genius. It is rather singular that while his 


death has been recorded by the obituaries of most English 
i \merican journals, in Italy it was almost unnoticed by 
the yreat dailies. Of course in Italy at the moment 

get little else beyond Fiume and the 
Yet the fact remains that he was on the 
abroad than in the 


newspaper readers 


political situation, 


whole tter known 


country of his birth, 





and * Iris,’ 
Castellarquato, was in many ways one of the most striking 
personalities in Italian artistic life. 
witness the first 
his young days as poor as a church mouse and took lodging 
with a cobbler. 
his landlord’s lasts surreptitiously to keep himself warm. 
He also developed the habit of borrowing money from the 
cobbler, and when the thing had gone too far, and neithe 
debtor nor creditor was sure of what the reckoning really 
should be, 
promissory notes for each new advance. 
noies for sixpence and a shilling which were duly honoured 
when at last fortune changed. 
café (not perhaps unlike the *‘ Momus’ 
‘Bohéme *) where statesmanship and politics were loudly 


discussed, 


from which he emerged minus half an ear. 
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He had his day in Italy too, but while he was making himse! 
known and appreciated in foreign tours there grew y 
at home a school of conductors which in many ways was 
bound to oust Campanini from the first place, and althoug! 
he always had his faithful admirers his name is po 
associated with the more important events of musical Italy 
during the last thirty years. Edoardo Mascheroni, who 
first conducted ‘ Falstaff’; Rodolfo Ferrari, who firy 
introduced the realists, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Xc., 
to Continental Europe; Vittor 
Vanzo, who made a speciality oj 
Wagner; and, above all, Artur 
Toscanini, who made his ow 
every score that he interpreted—all 
were bound to efface the memory oj 
Campanini’s achievements. It may 
but a short time sine 
Campanini was leading the Covent 
Garden forces, yet he belonge 
artistically to a generation that 

no more. He was adaptabl 
enough, but his insight into moder 
music was more the outcome of a 
essentially musical temperament 


seem 


than innate sympathy.  Wagne 
was little known to the Italy from 
which he sprung, and, if to-da 
the attraction of Wagner cannot 


be said to show signs of diminishing 
we do not any longer tu 
to Leipsic for the latest tashions 
It was to his power to 
adapt himself to new circumstances 
that Campanini owed much of his 
The different co 
ditions existing in England and 
\merica were never a hindrance to 
him. He was able to do his 
best under all circumstances, and if 
his readings had not the finish and 
the individual magnetism of 

Toscanini performance, they were always perfectly adequate. 
Campanini took a genuine interest in the new music, and di 
his best for young composers. There will be some perhaps 
whose experience may lead them to challenge this statement. 
It should be remembered, however, that even the most 
enlightened Meecenas is not necessarily without prejudices. 
Campanini, who had seen the rise of a few and the eclipse of 
so many, Was naturally inclined to trust a good deal to his own 
experience and not likely to take composers at their ow 
valuation. However well intentioned the patron, and no 
matter how catholic his tastes may be, the path of the 
innovator is bound to be difficult. Campanini did his best to 
that is as much as one kas the right to 


in music. 


success abroad. 





Photo by Sydney J. Loeb, 


discover new men 
expect from anyone. 
F. BONAVIA. 


LUIGI ILLICA 


The author of many excellent opera libretti like ‘ Boheme’ 
Luigi Illica, who died last month at his villa at 


Few know when they 
Ia Boheme’ that Luigi Illica had 
He came to Milan in 


Act of * 
actually lived the life he describes. 


During a bitter winter he actually bur 


1 the best 


Marcello styk 
Thus he signed 


Illica proposed i 


He also frequented a litth 
establishment 
Illica, 


who was an enthusiast and a man oj 


advanced views, got himself into trouble and fought a duel 


he was a 


But 
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wood fellow and a good patriot. When the war broke 
out he at once joined up in spite of his sixty vears, and 
a time at the front as a corporal of artillery. 


served for : . 
parts in life, he started a newspaper 


Playing many 


which had small success, and wrote comedies and dramas | 


that failed with the exception of one, in which a not 
easy critic found much to praise. But Illica’s day came 
when, along with Giacosa, he planned his first libretto. 
He had found himself at last, and produced in a_ short 
space of time ‘Andrea Chenier’ for Giordano, ‘ Bohéme,’ 
‘Tosca,’ and * Butterfly’ for Puccini, ‘Isabeau’ and * Iris’ for 


‘ 


Mascagni. 
Italian operas of his time that Illica will be remembered, 
A man of his temperament was bound to make enemies, but 
he had also many staunch friends who saw beneath his 
oddities and waywardness the sterling worth and child-like 
simplicity of the man, 

Fk. BONAVIA. 


LONDON IN 
TIME 


MUSICAL CRIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


The announcement of a paper on the above subject by | 


Sir Frederick Bridge drew a crowded audience at the 
Musical Association meeting on December 2. The lecture: 
said that, according to Dr. Wheatley, the cries in the streets 
in Shakespeare’s time were much the same as those recorded 
inthe 15th century, Musical historians told us very little of 
these cries, but fortunately a complete collection of them had 
been preserved to us in the works of three great musicians who 
were contemporaries of Shakespeare—Weelkes, Gibbons, 
and Dering. These had not been printed, but the MSS. 
were in the British Museum. They were not set to a 
musical accompaniment, but incorporated words and music 
in a new form of composition for voices and instrunients, 
an enlargement of the Fancy, the vocal parts consisting 
exclusively of the cries. That the cries were given to 
the original music was proved by the fact that all three 
composers used the same words and music for similar cries. 
In the three Fancies there were nearly a hundred and fifty 
diflerent cries and itinerant vendors’ songs. 

The specimen by Weelkes was the shortest and _ least 
elaborate. the cries being allotted to one part only. In the 
middle was a charming litle dance-tune, and the piece 
concluded with an Alleluia which sounded rather like an 
anthem, It was interesting to find that the Gibbons 
example was in the form of an ‘In nomine,’ /.¢., written 
plainsong melody. The opening was very 
picturesque. It suggested a quiet street in the very early 
morning, when the monotone of the watchman was heard 
going his round, * God give you good-morrow, my masters ; 
past three o'clock and a faire morning.’ Then suddenly the 
cries of the vendors of fish began, followed by others, until 
at length the work concluded with the watchman’s warning, 
‘Twelve o'clock, Look well to your lock, Your fire and your 
light, And so good-night.”. The Dering work was called 
‘What d’ye lacke?’—after the opening which was clearly 
intended to represent the ‘prentices at the shop 
advertising their wares. The great charm of Dering’s work 
was the number of real songs—¢.e., more than cries—which 
he had preserved for us. It was an advance on Gibbons 
and Weelkes, and showed Dering to be a really admirable 
It was astounding how this great man should 
have been so long neglected by musicians and by historians. 

The lecture was illustrated by performances of the three 
Fancies dealt with, the executants including, amongst others, 
Miss Coral Peachey, Mr. Stanley Roper, Mr. Graham Smart, 
Dr. J. C. Bridge, and Mr. W. W. Cobbett. 


round a 
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composer, 


The London Chamber Concert announces a 
season of ten concerts at Wigmore Hall, to be held on 
Tuesdays from February 3 to April 20 (March 30 and April 
® omitted). The new works for presentation are a String 


Society 


Quartet by Arnold Bax, and a Violin Sonata by Ruby 
Holland. Other features of interest are Schubert's Octet, 
Ravel's Septet. Dr. Smyth's * Chrysilla,” and Elgar's 
Quartet, (Quintet, and Violin Sonata, played by Messrs. 


Sammons, Reed, Jeremy, Salmond, and Murdoch. 
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And it is as a librettist of the most popular} 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

A long period has elapsed since the founder of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics last gave personal superintendence to their 
propagation in this country. Meanwhile the Dalcroze 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland has been active, and the 
number of adherents and critics of the movement has 
continually increased until the Dalcroze system now counts 
as a substantial force in musical education. Great interest 
was therefore roused by the annoucement that M. Jaques 
Dalcroze would again visic England to conduct a series of 
demonstrations. The meeting which we attended at the 
Lyceum Theatre on the morning of January 17 brought 
together a large gathering: of interested spectators. A group 
of young women—the finished product of Eurhythmics 
were put through exercises of a type which can now be 
written down as familiar, their purpose being to exhibit 
freedom in translating “musical elements into rhythmic bodily 
movement, and easy, spontaneous expression of musicianship 
by voice or at the pianoforte. The importance given in these 
exercises to improvisatory methods has been objected to as 
tending to bar the students from a proper acquaintance with 
musical literature. But it seemed to us that the pedagogic 
value of the demonstration was more when it 
revealed the steps toward musical aptitude and ready self 
expression than when it made a display of prepared results. 
studied interpretations in the Dalcroze fashion 
appealed as a spectacle but did not help educationists im 
the audience to examine the musical perception of the 
students or how it was built up. Those who came as 
strangers to the system might easily have been misled by the 
apparently spectacular aims of the Dalcroze teaching, and 
might not realise that the practice of movement as a guide 
to musical instinct and expression in no way implies an 
audience to witness it. M. Dalcroze pointed out the danger 
of this misconception, but perhaps with too little insistence 


obvious 


Some 


in view of the surroundings. M. 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION: A THEORYS 


By Leonarp GG, GABRIE! 


There are few sufficiently interested in all arts to cause 
them to reflect upon them from a comparative standpoint. 
But to any such, one thing must immediately 
evident—that music stands on a rather different basis from 
that of its sisters. The painter perceives his subject either 
with his sight-organs or in the realms of his imagination ; 
his function as a painter consists in transferring his percep 
tions to canvas in such a way that their beauty may become 
evident to any who may see his work, With the compose: 
it is different : all that he can transfer to paper is a sort. ol 
very hard, matter-of-fact synopsis of the workings of his 
thought-centres. For the conveyance of his ideas to an 
audience he must trust, in the vast majority of cases, to an 
executant who has as his sole guide the cryptic shorthand- 
note which is the only record the composer has been able to 
make of his original mood or mind-working. It will thus 
be seen how very important is the function of the executive 
artist, whether vocalist or instrumentalist. 

Let us examine briefly this function. Above all, his 
technical powers must be equal to all demands which may 
be classed under the heading ‘ mechanical.’ Secondly, he 
must be able to appreciate within a little the ideas in the 
mind of the composer when he wrote the piece. But does 
this constitute all the necessary equipment of an artist who 
is able to fill the biggest hall with an enraptured audience ? 
Obviously not ; for if so, there would be nothing to explain 
why every artist could not do the same, for it cannot be 
denied that most of them possess in quite a high degree the 
afore-mentioned powers. No: Paderewskis and Melbas do 
not rise or fall merely by a chance wind; they have some 
attribute which the less-famed artists have not. This 
quality is, in my view, the ability to establish safpors 
between themselves and the audience. I do not like the 
term ‘rapport,’ suggestive as it is of Spiritualism and such 
other mystic subjects; but, nevertheless, it seems to be thi 


become 


most suitable te be found. 

Of course, this view necessarily invol€es 
assumptions, First, we may doubt whether such a thing 
as a relation between the mind of a performer and that of a 


several 
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member of the audience can exist at all. However, in the 


light of recent psychological investigations I do not think 
that its possibility can be really seriously doubted. Then, 
again, we must assume that it is possible to play or sing 
the of notes in two different manners, 
practically from the purely 
mechanical and materialistic point of view, but nevertheless 
producing a different effect on the minds of the hearers. 


same succession 


indistinguishable (o1 so) 


This is admittedly a much more debatable point, but I 
think that after due consideration it will have to be 
conceded. Any who have heard Mr. Plunket Greene sing 


certain songs, and have heard them shortly afterwards from 


other vocalists (often with great reputations), will easily see 
what I have in mind, To take one instance: who can 
woid a shiver when Mr. Greene sings Lidgey’s * The 
Wi:low Bird’? Yet I have heard one of our best-known 
concert vocalists sing the song in a style * mechanically’ 


indistinguishable from that of Mr. Greene, but without 
} audience, of 
eiling decorations, with thei 


ul on the singer. 


evoking any response from the most whom 


ppeared to be admiring the 
t 


tention anywhere | 





g 
The methods of securing such ra/f/ assuming its 
existence to be established—would form an interesting piece 
f psychological research. Much obviously comes under the 
uling of * personality \nything in the actions or 
ppear e of the executant which appeals to the emotions 
ol the audi . at once creates a receptive field for the 
t ght waves of t brain which controls the execution of 
the n . One great asset of a performer would, on this 
v, be genial manner; and who can doubt that such its 
not t . Of yurse, it must be noted that such 
ternals only 6 to establish the raffort, which is really 
ection of minds. Neither should we forget that in 
i vy cases t wudience is not naturally unreceptive. Here 
ee the influence of a reputation already made elsewhere. 
I re fact that others have found the particular artist 
good, concentrates the attentive powers of the audience, and 
gain creates a fertile field for any seed that may be sown. 
Dur « from the solo performer to ‘ollection of 
wrformers, it will be interesting to see how the theory 
wwplies t se of, sav, orchestras and choruses. I am 
lined to tl that the conductor functions as a sort 
ff for attention, and the advent of virtuoso conductors 
has do n h to mfirm this view. These conductors 
take ertos with orchestras other than their own, 
ind re appreciably better results than the local men, 
lthough they have certainly not had time to improve any 
of the mechanical details of performance. Of course, here 
the infl putation is clearly demonstrated. Also 
\ lay n another fact—the difficulty of compre 
si f th meerto. Even with the eves closed it is not 
easy to oi ( iving the work as dual in character. 
May not this be due to the fact that two minds are, as it 


were, appealing to the audience, and that, as often as not, 
snterfes ens hetween the two sets of thought 
udiations 

Such are a few aspects of this theory, which is in accord- 
uce with modern psychological thought, and goes far to 
<plain many facts of interest in the matter of public 


Nothing that I |] 
and indeed the chief 
that it explains, if anything, too 


ppreciation of music, 
in be addu d as 


. f it 
yveakness of it 


Mave vet Come across 
evidence against it, 
seems to be, 


! h. Ilowever, I lo not claim to 
eX position, If I 


have given here a rigid 


g 
ud complet have suggested a line of 


teresting and profitable thought to rudiences or 
perform I shall hav hieved my object. 
PRADITION AND THE OPERA 
By WILtLIAM BEESON 
I) excellent articles upon the operatic art-form 





that have appeared in various journals of late would seem 
to approach this subject 
little functional 


and 


as though it were suffering from 
the truth that 
such an extent that 
only the suggeon’s knife can raise in us any hope of a cure. 
The opinion of well-known impresario, 
namely, that opera’s deplorable condition to-day is due to 


tive 


some ailment, whereas 


Is 


opera 1S diseased, diseased to 


one 


operatic 


ypathy of the general Press towards it, is perhaps near 
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the mark, but the Press might easily be pardoned for co} 
shouldering an art-form that requires so much advertisj 
and support to make it successful. ; 

The fact is that apart from criticism, or the lack of } 
opera has a few sins of its own to answer for and put righy 
I saw ‘ Faust’ fifteen years ago, and at a recent producti 
the same old stage setting was used and there was the sap 
old incompetent chorus. Tradition grasps opera to-day j; 
its bony claws, and dresses and stages it with commonpla 
tawdryness, slavish in its adherence to the hoary past 
Nor is it fair to the general public to assert that the suc 
of operas like ‘Cavalleria’ or * Pagliacci’ is built upon 
single tune. No single tune would in itself popularise 
opera. One can be bored by the first Act of ‘ Tristan 
but never by * Pagliacci,’ and yet after three weeks wit 
Puccini, Mascagni, and others of the same superficial scho 
we return to Wagner with a love as firm and generous 
ever, only to be bored again in turn. 

Nor can we fall back upon drama for guidance 
search for the disease. 





in 
A comparison between drama a 
opera is out of the question, because music as an explanator 
force is simply not in it with the actor who can tell his de 
(and incidentally the audience) how matters stand when t 
curtain rises upon the play or the various Acts. 

The Puccini-Leoncavallo school in spite of its che ip 


pretty tunes grasped this elementary fact, and even if it J 


did not solve the problem to the satisfaction of our musi 
senses at least stepped neatly over the holes in its stork 
instead of taking a running jump or building a cumb 
bridge to obtain the same result. 

Equally futile would be any attempt to educate our s 
to the level of dramatic arc as we have it upon the legitimat 
For thing the and the 
temperaments do not work harmoniously together. _ T! 
moment a of acting 





stage. one singing dramat 


singer attains io super-excellence 


then as certain is that singer to deteriorate on the pure 
vocal side. I hasten to explain that I am not thinking 
mere tone deterioration, but the coloratura and th 


convincing naturalness and ease necessary in the delivery 
a difficult singing part. 

For many vears opera has sinned deeply in the matter 
chorus, and only of late years has any attempt been made 


infuse into it younger blood and at least a certain let 
of competence. The principals too: how few of the 
realise that they have constantly before them a capabl 


musical medium in the form of the orchestra thoroughly ab! 
to do its own work and thus leave the singers free to give 

what they frequently fail to do—a dramatic diction which, i 
not always understandable in mere words, shall leave t 


in 
doubt as to its intent. 





Who has not been bored to apathy by the stationary shi 
in ‘ Tristan,’ and wondered why some well-known musica 
comedy producer has not given a free hand 
introduce some movement into it to help poor Isolde during 
her trying hour, And why do we not scrap the sickl 
sentimental Elizabeth’s Prayer? Sir Thomas Beechan 
did give us an up to date setting of * Le Coq d’Or’ and: 
young and attractive ballet in ‘Faust,’ but there tl 
spasmodic effort seemed to end. 

There is of course no doubt that musical criticism 
competent thing as we know it to-day) can do much fo 
opera in conjunction with a sympathetic Press, but oper 
must also help itself, and in this respect it cannot do better 
than make a start towards shedding its own hidebound 
tradition. 





been 
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HOW TO CUT A PLAYER-PIANO RECORD 
By Epwarp W. GREGORY 


I listened to a fantasia played on a player-piano by 
friend who asked me if I had ever heard it before. *N 
I replied, ‘it is new to me.’ ‘No wonder,’ he 
composed it myself and cut the roll myself. It is 200-ft 
long, and, as you have heard, it takes eight minutes to mu 
through 

As my friend has no executive skill whatever, I suppose 
he must first have written the piece, got an expert pianist 
to play it over on the pianoforte, and employed some 
cunning device to mark out the notes as they were played, 
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— 
on a plain roll of paper, afterwards simply cutting the holes 
thus marked, But it was not so. He had written the 
piece first, and translated it into roll form before it was 


ctually played. And he said it was a very fair translation. 
ly sounded very pleasing. But I am no musician, 


It certal 
am proud of my friend and his patience and 





ccom] nent. There may be others who would like 
to Ur 

The first thing, obviously, is to write the music, which 
eed only be put down in diagrammatic or skeleton form. 
Then a roll of unperforated paper must be obtained, and 


for this my friend acknowledges the courtesy of a player 
ano Company who permitted him to buy one from them. 
\ drawing-board is needed, at the top of which two 
small brackets with slots must be fixed to hold the roll. At 
the bottom is a roller to take the paper as the work 
\ T-square, sliding up and down the board, 
scale, 


proceeds 
s used to mark horizontal lines across the roll. A 
xactly the width of the roll (114%-in.) is carefully marked 
it mto sixty-five divisions, to correspond with the notes of 

65-note player, the distance from centre to centre of each 

1 





ivision being }-in. This gives five and a-half octaves. 
Deci pon the speed at which the music is to be 
plaved. Ii the /em/fo is to be that of an average march, 
h crotchet will be represented by a perforated hole 1-in. 
mg by g-in. wide. This will make 4 inches to the bar. 
Therefore vou will divide the roll with horizontal pencil 
es ruled across 1-in, apart. 
It would appear that now the translation of the notes of 
the ma cript into the holes of the roll would be merely a 


shows that the length 
note of a particular 
according to its 


al affair. But experience 
perforation, representing a 
say a crotchet——will vary 


and it is the careful judgment of the 


denominatio1 


ssive value, 
I 





d length that prevents the cutting from being merely 
tiresome job. For instance, the length of a paused note 
s very h longer than is generally supposed. A paused 


rotchet may have to be represented by a perforation 4-in. 


g. or the result would be too s/acca/e. 

Four steel punches are required, each ,5-in. wide. The 
first will be circular, the others }-in., 5-in., and {-in, long. 
They are the sort a saddler uses to pun h holes and slots in 
straps. Longer holes than are possible with these must be cut 


with a sharp knife and a parallel ruler, the ends of the holes 
g first made with the round punch and the intervening 
I s 


lengt tout. You cannot punch or cut on the drawing 
board. It is not sufficiently rigid. After two or three feet 
f the roll have been pencilled out, the holes must be 
punched by laying the paper on a heavy stone with a sheet 
of motor fibre on top, and the punch tapped with a light 


er. The cutting of the long notes must be done on a 
of glass. Mistakes may be corrected with gummed 

\bsolute accuracy is essential. Although the 
process sounds complicated, the cutting of a roll can, after 
practice, be done at about the same speed as making a 
uir copy of a piece of music in manuscript. My friend 
ted the marking and cutt’ng of his 200-ft. roll in 


ouple of months, working at odd times of an hour 








i day. 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 

On January 10, Dr. R. R. Terry lectured at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on * The Masses of William Byrd.’ There was a 
good attendance in spite of the stormy weather. The 
lecturer made play with the prevalent ignorance concerning 
ur own great composers as contrasted with a general 
with the works of Continental masters. The! 
Elizabethan period was, he said, as brilliant in music as it 
Was in literature. Most modern devices had their roots in 
the English madrigals, and the works of these old composers 
must be listened to in the spirit of the age in which they were 
written, We did not, said Dr. Terry, look for the idioms 
oi the 20th century in Dante and Chaucer, and so should 
not expect to find current usage in the music of an age 
remote from our own. One of the greatest difficulties in the 


familiarity 


way of appreciating the polyphonic writers, was our obsession 
with the ‘four in a bar’ feeling. 
used cross-rhythms very freely, each part 

independent of the others with regard to accent. 


Byrd and his contemporaries 
being quite | 
We must | 
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not look for the melody being always on top, with the lower 
parts merely filling in harmonies, but listen for points of 
melodic interest in all the parts, the uppermost voice being, 
in its turn, subordinate. Our great heritage should be 
a source of national pride, and it was for us to see that it 
no longer lay neglected. 

Illustrations from Byrd’s four-part Mass were sung by a 
small choir from the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral 
Union, and from the five-part Mass by a few members of the 
Bach Choir, both conducted by Mr. W. G, Whittaker, 


Music in the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BELFAST 


Two excellent performances of * Messiah’ given by the 
Philharmonic Society to overflowing houses took place on 
December 19 and 20, Mr. E. ; 
The artists were Miss Laura Evans Williams, Miss Helen 
Anderton, Mr. John Vine, and Captain Horace Stevens, 


Godfrey Brown conducted. 


BIRMINGHAM 


\mong the events precluded from notice in the January 


Musical Times, the most important was the imauguration 
of an attractive series of orchestral concerts under 
Mr. Matthew Stevenson. This occurred at the Town Hall 
on December 11. The orchestra of the New Philharmonic 
Society, under Mr. Stevenson’s direction, gave the 
*Tannhiuser’ Overture and ‘ Venusberg’ music, and the 


Prelude to the ‘Dream of Gerontius.”. The Russian tenor, 


M. Mischa-Leon, created a marked impression, immediately 
Birmingham.  Pianoforte 


solos 


establishing his fame at 


were given by Mr. Michael Mullinar, and recitations by 
Miss Lena Ashwell. 

The second concert of the season promoted by the 
Wassell Concert Society, given at the Town Hall on 


December 13, was purely orchestral, an excellent programme 
being provided by Mr. Richard Wassell, who conducted, 
The chief item was Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
a crucial test for a rank and file which included 
amateurs. The novelty of the programme was a set of 
orchestral variations on two of William Byrd’s old-world 


minor, 


some 


themes, arranged from the collection of clavier pieces 
known as the * Fitzwilliam Virginal Bookt’ Mr. Bernard 


Jackson is an earnest musician, and in his erudite orchestral 
version of these two Byrd examples he showed inventive 
orchestral colouring of no mean order. Miss Una Truman, 
a pianist new to Birmingham, created an excelleift impression 
with her intelligent and quite masterly performance of 
Arensky’s Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 2. Elgar’s * Carillon * 
was played by the orchestra, additional attraction being 
given by Madame Katrina Lund’s graphic recitation of 
Cammaerts’s poem. 

Mr. Sidney Stoddard gave another Sunday Concert at the 
Town Hall on December 14, in aid of the National Institute 
for the Blind. It was but poorly attended, although the 
musical items were of more than ordinary attractiveness. 
Part-songs were sung with notable tone-power, along with 
expression and artistic phrasing, by the Wolseley Male- 
Voice Choir, so efficiently trained by Mr. 
W. E. Robinson. A pleasing selection of songs was given 
by Miss Vera Horton, Miss Gwendoline Howes, and Mr. 
Radford. Mr. Michael Mullinar the 


and conducted 


Robert was solo 


pianist. 

The customary terminal concert in connection with the 
Midland Institute School of Music took place in the large 
Lecture Theatre on December 15, under the direction of 
Prof. Granville Bantock. The students’ orchestra provided 
an excellently-arranged programme of music, and marked 
progress was revealed in the playing of the orchestra, 
probably the best and most finished yet given by the 
orchestral class. Prof. Bantock had evidently spared no 


| pains in the preparation of the works heard, which com- 


from 


and 


examples 


Symphony in D, 
Scene, 


and a Prelude, 


Beethoven's 
* Prince 


prised 


Sorodin’s Igor,’ 
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Finale from Roussel’s * Le Marchand de Sable qui passe.’ 
(music written to a littl play by G. Jean-Aubry) and 


Sibelius’s Romance in C for strings. 
\ remarkably impressive pianoforte and vocal recital was 
the evening at the Royal Society of Artists’ 
Gallery by Messrs. Wilfred Ridgway and Arthur Cranmer. 
The former, a splendidly equipped pianist, played four 
Etudes by Scriabin, Glazounov’s Sonata, Op. 75, and a 
Chopin and Mr, Cranmer’s full and beautiful 
baritone voice was heard to great advantage in a copious 
selection of songs by Tchaikovsky, Somerville, and Roger 
(Juilter, The accompanist was Mr. Michael Mullinar. 

The second: concert of the season of the Birmingham 
String (Juartet was held at the Royal Society of Artists’ 


yiven sane 


selection, 


Gallery on December 18, In the place of quartet music 
the programme contained Tchaikovsky’s great Trio for 


pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, Op: 80, in 
Ireland’s Sonata in 


A minor, John 
A major, and No. ! in D minor, and 


Boellmann’s Sonata in A minor for ‘cello and pianoforte. 
Mr. Michael Mullinar, an exceptionally fine pianist, had 
the lion’s share in this concert, azsisting throughout the 
programme with great distinction. In the Trio he had for 


coadjutors Mr. Percival Hudgson (violin) and Miss Joan 
Willis (violoncello), 


rhe Birmingham Festival Choral Society’s sixty-fourth 
annual Yule-tide performance of * Messiah’ took place in 
the Town Hall on Boxing Night. This concert is a 
popular event that is always anticipated with keen 


Sir Henry Wood did wonders with choir and 
imparting to the great oratorio a nobility and 
rarely attained—indeed, forces 
Tone-quality and power, firmness of attack 
long with graphi 


ppreciation 
orchestra, 
vrandeur his surpassed 
themselves. 


ind ensemble, phrasing, were observed 


throughout. Mr. C. W. Perkins was at his customary 
place at the organ, where he rendered valuable assistance. 
Phe solo singers were Miss Olive Sturgess, Miss Doris 
Manuelle, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Norman Allin. 

In the Town Hall, on January 1, the famous Glasgow 


Orpheus Choir gave a typical Scottish concert under its 
gifted conductor, Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, in aid of Sir 
Harry Lauder’s fund for Scottish Sailors and Soldiers. 
Considering the crowded attendence the fund will no doubt 
be greatly benefited. The truly fine singing of this 
magnificently trained choir in an admirable selection of 
Scottish part-songs constituted a musical treat of the 


highest order. Greatly appreciated, too, were the songs 


contributed by Miss Boyd anit Miss Jenny 
Macintyre 

rhe second series of Mr. Appleby Matthews’s Sunday 
(rchestra! Concerts was inaugurated on January 4, and will 
be carried on right up to the end of the season. The venue, 


steven 


the Futurist Cinema Theatre, was again crowded to excess 
as usual, The concert itself ranks as the best he has given 
since the beginning of the concerts, on September 7 last. 
The programme will speak for itself, for it included 


Beethoven's *Eroica’ Symphony, Wagner's ‘Siegfried 
Idyll,’ and Elgar's beautiful Sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
the latter being most nobly interpreted by Mr. Matthews 
ud Mr. Alex, Cohen, It was by far the finest of the three 
performances heard at Birmingham. Mr. Applebs 
Matthews is indeed to be congratulated on the way he has 


lire 


vet 


ted these artistic and educational orchestral concerts. 
\t the third Quinlan Subscription Concert, given at the 
own Hall on January 6, Madame Kirkby Lunn and Mr. 


Leonard Borwick appeared in place of Miss Muriel Foster 
unl M. (Godowsky, their artistic efforts meeting with 
the utmost appreciation. Owing to the great success 


achieved by Madame Renée Chemet, the accomplished 
French violinist, in October last, she was re-engaged for 
this concert, and again proved a centre of attraction, her 
glorious art asserting itself in a manner that enchanted her 
liste Mr. Clarence Whitehill’s distinguished style and 
Mr. 


artistic 


ne;rs, 
phrasing also added to the interest of the occasion. 
Harold usual a reliable 
rccompantist. 

Mocart’s String Quintet in G minor and Tanéiév’s String 
‘Juintet, Op, 16, in C, were given by the Catterall combina- 
tion at their third chamber concert 
it the Royal Society of Artists’ Gallery on January 13. 


rwrlormanece Wis 


Crayton was as and 


of the current season 
Their 


distinguished by the unanimity, artistic 
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finish, and nobility of expression for which this 
combination of artists is famed, Mr. 
second viola. 


~plendy 
Paul Beard was 


BOURNEMOUTH 


The usual activity in matters musical at Bournemouth ha 
heen maintained since last month’s résumé of the Symphor 
Concerts appeared in these columns, many new work. 
having been introduced into the programmes. So far as th 
central pieces—the symphonies—are concerned, there ha 
been no discovery of any as yet unheard masterpiece ; by 
such a capture, under the prevailing tendencies in musical 
composition, when composers are revealing a decide 
disinclination to address themselves to the old symphoni 
form, is not likely to eventuate with much frequency. 

Perhaps the most successful all-round performance of | 
recent concerts was that of Rimsky - Korsakoft’, 
‘Scheherazade.’ It requires a continuous effort of more th 
ordinary proportions to sustain the sum-total of the high! 
strung emotions of this suite from the first bar to the las 
Mr. Dan Godfrey and his Orchestra were, however, certain] 
keenly receptive to its changetul moods on this particul 
occasion, giving us an interpretation that, for passtonat 
forcefulness and melting tenderness, has never been surpass 
at Bournemouth. Another work in which both conduct 
and instrumentalists especially shone was Tchaikovsky 
*Romeo and Juliet’ Overture, in which the playii 
equally impassioned, 

Much enjoyment was derived from the first: performa 
here of Arthur Somervell’s ‘Normandy’ Variations 
pianoforte and orchestra, It is a musicianly compositio 
alike scholarly in construction and = appealing i 
expression. The music would however benefit from greate 
diversity and contrast. Dr. Somervell conducted the work 
very resourcefully, but he did not receive quite the necessar 
co-operation at the hands of the soloist, Miss Jessie Munr 

Other novelties, in addition to the above, were Howa: 
Carr's * The Jovial Huntsmen,’ Paul N. Kerby’s Overture t 
*As You Like It,’ Ernest Austin’s ‘ Stella-Mary’ Dances 
and Theme and Derivations for String Orchestra 
Capt. a Becket Williams. Of these, the first-named 
probably prove to have the most enduring qualities, thoug! 
it is not an entirely piece of writing. Its 
cleverness is immediately discernible, but for a humourous 
subject the music is too weighty in substance. Mr. Kerby’s 
clever Shakespearian overture is far more appropriately 
fashioned, although the composer has not yet acquired s 
much individuality of utterance as is in the equipment ( 





Ww 


Wh 


successful 


Mr. Carr. The two remaining works did not prove vet 
striking; in both, however, there were some features 
merit, 

We must pass over other works of interest at thes 
concerts, merely recording them without comment. — The; 


were as follows: Glazounov’s sixth Symphony, Beethoven's 
*Eroica’ and C minor Symphonies, Tchaikovsky's 
‘Pathetic,’ Mozart's ‘Prague’ Symphony, Dvorak’ 
‘Carnival’ Overture, Wagner's ‘ Mastersingers’ Overture, 
and Debussy’s * L’Apres- Midi d’un Faune.’ 

Of the soloists, we have already mentioned Miss Munros 
with the production of the * Normandy’ 
Variations. Then we have had a performance of Max 
Bruch’s rather dreary ‘Kol Nidrei’ for violoncello and 
orchestra by a leading member of the Municipal band. 
Mr. Hend Wolters, who played the music with much chan 
of expressit m. At the Christmas week concert, Mr. Josey ' 
Coleman, quite a youthful violinist, made an excellent 
impression in Lalo’s * Symphonie Espagnole,’ showing ever) 
promise of developing into a sterling performer. On New 
Year's Day, Mr. York Bowen presented his own Fantasia 
(Concerto No. 3) for pianoforte and orchestra, an extremel) 
vivacious and effective composition, which he played i 
brilliant and engaging style. The following week Miss 
Gertrude Ramsden, a young student well-known in local 
circles, was heard to advantage in the Introduction an¢ 
Rondo Capriccioso for Violin and Orchestra by Saint-Saens. 
Miss Ramsden is a performer whose futme career will le 
watched with interest. 
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THE MUSICAL 


BRISTOL 


Vigorous work was put in by the local Choral Societies 
st month. and evidently the work of post-war reconstruc- 
ion is proceeding apace at Bristol. But it is to be hoped 
hat we ll have some new compositions in the coming 

1s0 

Under Mr. A. E. Gough, a choir of about sixty voices 

‘ xcellent performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
* Hiawat Parts | and 2, in Cotham Wesleyan Chapel 
Schoolroom on December 12. Their intonation, power, 
ul animation were notable in the chorus work. The 


cess of the evening was heightened by the contributions 


Miss Eva Hartshorn, a soprano well-known to Bristol, 
Mr, Seymour Dosser, whose *‘Onaway, awake’ was 
rly applauded, and Mr. W. Vernon Noble, in the 
aritone solos. Miss Kitty Newton, at the pianoforte, 
ulded much to the artistic success of the occasion, being 
ud also in César Franck’s Prelude, Choral and Fugue. 
Oldland. an offshoot of Bristol, has a vigorous and 


terprising Choral Society, just recently formed, and at the 
Village Hall 

cert to a full house., 
the district, and is a link in that chain of 





various choirs in 
choral singing that attains its consummation in the great 
horal societies of Bristol. The seventy voices taking part 

this inaugural concert were not all uninitiated, and put thei 


first-hand knowledge to very good use under Mr, W. Vaughan 
ins, a painstaking conductor. The programme comprised 
umber of choruses from * Messiah,’ a very wise first 
ert selection, which were sung with such spontaneity, 
such close attention to attack and reiease and regard 
uescuro, as completely to capture the audience. 





\ small but efficient string orchestra accompanied. Miss 
Hilda Stowar, Miss May Keene, Mr. G. FE. Lewton, and 
Mr. T. J. Glyn Eastman gave admirable presentations of the 
who numbers. Mr. George Riseley, several of | whose 
vere in the choir, was present and heartily 
lated the Society on so favourable a beginning. 


iseley has accepted the post of president of the 





Other items in the programme were supplied by 


Mr. Fred Wilshire, a delightful humorist, ‘partner in law’ 
vith Mr. Fred Weatherly, who gave some of his musical 
ketches at the pianoforte, the choir was heard in several 


rols and other Christmas music, and Mr. Leonard Dennis 


(violoncello) and the quartet of vocalists contributed solos, 
\ltogether it was a delightful programme as well in design 
in execution, 
Mr. P. Napier Miles, on December 16, arranged one of 


the pleasant musical evenings that are a regular feature of 
Kristol Musical Club, at which Mr. Clive Carey gave three 
songs from a Fairy Play composed by himself, and Mr, 
Reginald Paul sympathetically interpreted several pianoforte 
solos, 

lhe musical energies of Mr. P. Napier Miles aiso find an 

tlet at the other end of the city, where the Avonmouth 
nd Shirehampton Choral Society, of which he is conductor, 


isestablishing a vigorous standard of work. These singers 
gave a truly British programme on December 17, the 
rincipal item being Hubert Parry’s * Pied Piper.’ The 


! commendable attention to the conductor's 


The soloists were Mr. Steuart Wilson and Mr. 
and the 
The 


wir Ss owed 
‘lirections, 


( Carey 





who also gave songs and chanties 
obbligato was played by Mr, Percy Bennett. 


horal programme, in addition to the cantata, included 
. Napier Miles’s * Christmas Carol’ (from * Westward 
Ho!"), * Heraclitus’ (Stanferd), ‘ Sweet Nymph’ (Thomas 
Morley), ‘Sing all at pleasure’ (Weelkes), and Hubert 
Parry’s choral song, ‘Jerusalem.’ Mr. Reginald Paul, a 
wanotorte player whose future will be watched with interest, 
yam gave much additional pleasure by a number of solos. 
On December 20, Bristol Choral Society gave its annual 
performance of * Messiah.’ Always a great event locally, 
very s was taken days before the performance. It is 


sale to say the Society has never sung the massive choruses 
vith better effect. Band and choir numbered over five 
| performers. The balance of the choir is quite good 
though there is still a shortage of tenors. The 
are firm, strong, pure. Mr. Riseley 
fine results once with his increased 





and 


ry more 
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on December 13 these singers gave their first | 
The Society is recruited from the 


a 


1920 12 


resources. The precision was machine-like, the tone round 
and full, while the greatest attention was paid to expression- 
marks in the rapid tempo Mr. Riseley always exacts in 


his readings. The solo parts were sung with. customary 
distinction by Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Phyllis Lett. 
Mr. Joseph Reed, and Mr. Norman Allin. Mr. Riseley 


Was as vigorous and uncompromising with the baton at the 
end of his three hours’ work as when he began. What a 
debt Bristol choral music owes to this veteran conductor ! 

There was a crowded audience at Colston Ilall 
special concert on January U1, arranged by the Amalgamate«| 
Musicians’ Union and the Y.M.C.A. Brotherhood for the 
benefit of Mr. J. E. Wilkinson’s widow. The deceased, 
who was a fine euphonium player, died suddenly after 
hurrying to fulfil his engagement at a recent concert at 
Colston Hall. Mr. George Riseley directed the proceedings. 
and the Lord Mayor gave an address. Mr, Wilkinson was 
president of the Union for twenty-one years. Mendelssohn's 
*Athalie’ Overture and Partridge’s Grand Fantasie wer 
among the musical items. About a hundred pounds was 
realised. 


for a 


The Church Music Society held an interesting meeting at 
Bristol Cathedral Chapter House on January 13. The 
Rev. J. R. W. Thomas, speaking on the objects of the 
Society, referred to the prevailing discontent with the state 
of Church music locally, and pointed out the need for a 
central organization to assist in effecting an improvement. 
In the course of a discussion it was suggested that more 


educational! lectures should be given, with the assistance of 
‘travelling’ choirs, 
Weston-super-Mare Philharmonic Society, which has 


stood the test of fifty-eight years’ excellent work, gave a 
concert on December 11, directed by Mr. Edward Cook, the 
Society’s conscientious conductor and a well-known Bristol 
musician. Mr. Cook was for many years organist of 
St. Paul’s, Clitton. * Judas Maccabzeus’ was the oratorio 
chosen, and despite the lack of tonal balance (the male side 
of the choir being comparatively weak—thirty voices out of 
some hundred and thirty), the work was very creditably 
presented, except where the power of the tenors and basses 
should have predominated. It is greatly to be hoped the 
Weston young men of music will rally to the cause now the 
war is over, The tone of the singers is good, and they 
showed an intelligent response to the conductor’s beat. If 
Mr. Cook can get his proper quota of voices, the Society 
should do Well. Miss Rébé Hillier, always an appreciated 
contralto, Miss Ada Forrest (soprano), Mr. Richard Ripley 
(tenor), and Mr. Harold Williams (an Australian baritone) 
were the principals, and gained high praise for their work. 
The orchestra consistently backed the efforts of the choir. 
Portishead Choral Society, recently re-started under Mr. 
Mexander Rawson, after short 
December 18, a careful representation of * Hliawatha’s 
Wedding- Feast’ and Mendelssohn’s * Loreley * at the Union 
Hall. Band and choir numbered eighty performers, the 
former being under the leadership of Miss Catherine 
Startup. The choral work revealed the marked interest of 
the singers in the music. Mr. F. H. Wensley was the 
soloist in * Hiawatha,’ and Miss Elizabeth Morgan the 
principal singer in * Loreley.” Mr. Wensley, a local tenor 
of repute, also sang one of Somerville’s song-cycles, * Songs 
of Friendship,’ and the * Poet and Peasant * Overture was 
Gade’s * Crusaders ° 





gave preparation, on 


presented by the band, will be given 
in the spring. 

Taunton Choral Society, at its first concert since 1915, 
gave a fine performance of Hubert Bath's *Wedding of 
Shon Maclean.’ The revival of the Society has assembled 
some hundred and thirty singing members, and there was an 
orchestra of about thirty, led by Mr. Maurice Alexander, 
a leading Bristol violinist. Mr. Reginald Ward, a 
distinguished local organist, was conductor, whose 
admirable control of his forces result that 
verv. meritorious. Miss Hilda Blake, of Bath, and 
Mr. Samuel Mann, of London, were the soloists. They 
were heard also in the second part of the programme, and 
ihe band contributed Mendelssohn’s * Ruy Blas’ Overture 
and Schubert’s * Unfinished’ Symphony. Vaughan 
Wilhams’s Fantasia on Christmas Carols also received an 
adequate performance. 


the 


secured a was 
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ee 
CAMBRIDGI great success that attended the series of last winter, w) 
Purcell’s opera. ‘The Fairy Queen,’ will be performed | these concerts were inaugurated. ; 
nder the direction of Mr. Clive Carey at the New Theatre, The chief musical activities of the holiday season hay 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, February 10, and the following | been confined to the churches, notably St. Paul's, wher 
four nights, with a matinée on Saturday. Dr. Cyril | Selections from well-known oratorios were given 
Ranthem will conduct December 30, and at St. Alban’s, where Gounod, 


* Messe Solennelle’ (*St. Cecilia’) was sung at the chor 
; Eucharist on January 4. Christmas music, under the dir 
CORNWAL I tion of Mr. Walter Warren, was as usual a conspicuoy 
\t Penryn, on December t&8, a newly formed Choral feature in the services at St. Peter's Roman Catho} 
Class, conducted by Mr. F. Coad, gave a good programme | Church. 
of choruses, duets, and q irtet- 
i. C. Nunn’s cantata, * Everyman,’ was sung by Morval 


DARLINGTON AND DISTRICT 


Churcl hoir, augmented, on December 1d, The 

im pre music made a strong appeal. Miss Rose Oliver The Stockton and Thornaby Choral and Orchestral Soci 
was at the orga gave its first concert of the season on December 18, 7 
Goonhavern Church choir was augmented on December 26 | principal choral works were Stanford’s *The Revenge.’ a 
to sing carols and anthems, and a quartet of voices sang | * Acis and Galatea.” The singing was notable for freshnes 
*Come where the lilies grow“ and * Spring Song.’ of tone and firmness of attack, especially in the Hand 
number. The choral work in * The Revenge’ was k 

COVENTRY AND DISTRIC1 confident, and obviously sulfered from a lack of acequat 

rehearsal. The unaccompanied singing of Noble's fi 

The approach of Christmas showed a slight falling-olf in | anthem. * The souls of the righteous ’ showed the choir 
Coventry musical events, although concerts by local | jts best. The orchestra was small but good, and ga 
organizations were well maintained. The Opera House adequate performances of Mackenzie's * Britannia’ ¢ vertu 


Sunday Concerts, just before the Festival, included music- | and Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam.’ Mr. Webster made his 


makings by Miss Ada Forrest, Mile. Berthe Bert (a French débat as conductor on this occasion. Save for a genera 
pianist who collaborated with M. André Mangeot (violin) in| tendency to hurrv the tempi he held his forces we 
a masterly interpretation of the César Franck Sonata), Mr. | together, securing some admirable readings. There was 
Herbert Teale (the Yorkshire tenor), Mr. Norman Wilks large audience. 
(pianoforte), and Miss Una Truman, a pianist who is The thirty-fifth Cleveland and Durham Eisteddfod \ 
deservedly an established favourite in this locality. held in the Town Hall, Middlesbrough, en New Year’ 
Before the Christmas recess the Armstrong-Siddelev! Day. This annual gathering had been suspended during 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Matthew Stevenson, gave a/the war. and its resumption was hailed with univers: 
public concert at the works canteen of the Company. The delight. Two public competitions were held, one in th 
programme included the ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite,  selec-! afternoon and the other in the evening, the latter being 


tions from ‘La Boheme,’ * Preludium’ (Jarnefeldt), | attended by a large and enthusiastic audience. Mr, E. 1 
‘Hungarian March’ (Berlioz), and other items, and | Davies, as adjudicator, gave almost general satisfaction 

attracted a very large audience. The Armstrong-Siddeley | his allocation of awards. Mr. Arthur Wilson was offici 
Matle-Voice Choir, under Mr. S. J. Wisdom, sang the part-| accompanist. and Miss Annie Rees solo vocalist. It 

songs with which they won the Earl Shilton Challenge hardly necessary to go into details of the programme. Th 
Shield. These included * Land o° the Leal’ (Elliot Button), | standard was well up to that of previous years, and son 
‘Bold Turpin” (Bridge). and * Crossing the Plain’ ( Price). | remarkably 





good voices were revealed in the soprano sol 


Miss Gertrude Tomalin was successful with her monologues, | section. The fault in most cases was lack of rhythmic powe 
and the soloist was Mr. Eric Lovell, a fine baritone, and an obvious ignorance of the dramatic significance of th 

Phe Coventry Musical Club held its second concert of the | words. In the instrumental classes, which have always 
season on December 17, the programme including part-/}een much too few at this Eisteddfod, the pianists 
songs, ballads, and violin solos. outstripped the violinists both in numbers and_ technica 


On the afternoon of Boxing Day. Mr. Walter Hoyle, | ability. There was only one entry for the competition f 
ganist and choirmaster of Coventry Cathedral, gave his! Church choirs, viz.. the Victoria Road Choir — frot 
customary Bank Holiday organ recital with a programme Darlington, conducted by Miss Whitfield. The grea 
that included the Intermezzo and Finale from Vierne’s third | event was the male-voice choir competition, for which tour 
Symphony, and Tertius Noble’s Solemn Prelude, * Gloria | choirs had entered—Cleveland Harmonic (conducted b 


or 


Domini. Mr. Gavin Kay), Middlesbrough Apollo (Mr. _ T. 
On New Year's Day the Coventry Philharmonic Society | Nicholas), Darlington Male-Voice (Mr. G. Holland Fox). 
gave ‘Messiah’ in the Cathedral. The principals were | and Stockton Ly ric (Mr. D. J. Jones). The test-pieces 


Miss Eva Rich, Miss Beatrice Batchelor, Mr. William | were * Fallen Heroes,’ by Cyril Jenkins, and * The Winds,’ 
Heseltine, and Mr. Joseph Farrington, all of whom were | hy E. T. Davies. In the result Cleveland Harmonic was 
successful. The work of the chorus only wanted an improved | first with 81 and 88 marks. the Apollo Choir second wit! 
balance and attack to be thoroughly satisiying. A small | 71 and 76, and the Darlington Choir third with 68 and 73 
orchestra supplied the accompaniments, supported by | Stockton Lyric Choir from an unaccountable reason went all 
Mr. Walter Hoyle at the organ. Mr. Norman Bright was | (¢o pieces. ‘Of the outstanding merit of the first choir there 
effective in the trumpet obbligatos, could be nodoubt. Regarding the second and third it seemeda 
Miss Helen Henschel sang English and French folk-songs | moot point whether the verve and dramatic perception—with. 
and various negro melodies at the Opera House Concert on | howbeit, occasional lapses of intonation—of the Apollo Choir 
January 4, solo numbers being also supplied by Mr. Hubert | were preferable to the finely finished, suave performance 0! 
Marshall Hall and Mr. Michael Mullinar. On the following | the Darlington Choir that, in spite of its correctness, fe 
Sunday, Miss Violet Wenderby was the principal soloist. short in grip and robustness where these qualities we! 
On January to the Armstrong-Siddeley Orchestra gave | necessary. Our predilection was rather for the latter, bul 
another concert at the Parkside canteen, when Mr. Matthew | the adjudicator thought the former had the preference 
Stevenson again conducted, the programme including the 
* Nell Gwyn’ Dances( Edward German), Suite * L’Arlesienne’ 
(Bizet), * Finlandia’ (Sibelius), and Gade’s Trio in D for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Miss Mary Foster was 
the Yocalist Dr. Eenest Bullock has not wasted any time in making 
At Leamington, the Corporation music committee makes | his presence felt: at Exeter. Though he assumed _ his 
the welcome announcement of six special concerts to take | organist’s duties at the Cathedral on December 27, he has 
place in the Town Hall during the early months of the | already issued appeals for a voluntary choir of church 
year. Leading vocal and instrumental soloists have been | people for the performance of serious music. In this he 
engaged, and the dertaking will no doubt meet with the following the lead of Mr. Sydney H. Nicholsen 
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Westminster Abbey, and the idea cannot be too strongly 


ommended. The advantageous conditions for training and 
performances are obvious, and the effect of the study of such 
works as Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion and Mass in 
8 minor, or Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ on the musical life of the 
itv will excellent. Hitherto such works have been 
witside the scope of local Societies, because their natural 
element is the Church or Cathedral. This movement of 
Dr. Bullock’s should meet with wide support. At the 
time of writing about fifty names have been received. Sev enly 
is the goal aimed at, but Dr. Bullock’s idea is to enlist 
ality rather than quantity, and he desires to commence 
rehearsals at once for a performance of Bach’s Passion at the | 
d of March. 

Choral Societies have been mainly occupied recently with 
‘Messiah. Church choirs at Totnes united under the 
mductorship of Mr. Herbert Worth in the Parish Church 
mn December 29, and gave selections from the oratorio. 
Miss E. Hingston played the organ, and with three 
violinists represented the instrumental part. The choral 


singing was remarkably good, and the principals were local 
singers. 

The full choir of St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, 
including many ladies, gave two performances of * Messiah’ 


the Guildhall on January 3, conducted by Mr. 
Moreton. Miss Coral Peachey, Miss Gertrude Winchester, 
Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. Joseph Farrington were the 
principals. 

The choir of the Mint Church was augmented on 
January for the first part of ‘ Messiah.” Mr. L. H. 


Holden conducted at the organ, and the principals were 
Madame Isabel Hickson, Miss L. Harris, Mr. Dean 
Trotter, and Mr. John Northcote (Barnstaple). 

It is gratifying to learn that Plymouth St. Peter’s Quartet 


has been recenstituted after the war with the same 
personnel— Messrs. A. E. Lintell, R. F. Goldsack, FE. G. 
Horwill, and A. V. Lovell. Mr. E. G. Stoakes succeeds 


Mr. J. C. Hele as director. 

Plymouth Orpheus Choir, conducted by Mr. David 
Parkes, gave its customary Boxing Day concert in the 
Guildhall, by Miss Elsie Cochrane and Mr. 
Herbert Hevner. Mr. H. C. Tonking gave, among other 
organ solos, a remarkably dramatic reading of Sibelius’s 
Finlandia’ tone-poem. The. choral singing attained, as 
lways, a high artistic standard. Jenkins’s * Fallen Heroes’ 
nd *The Assyrian came down,’ and Prothero’s * Invictus,’ 
were among the selections. 

Exeter Oratorio Society has fixed May 5 for the inauguration 
fits spring concerts, the works selected for performance being 
Sterndale Bennett's ‘Woman of Samaria,’ * The Procession 


assisted 


f the Ark,’ from Macfarren’s ‘Rose of Sharon,” and 
* Elijah.’ 
Miss Marjorie Hayward (violin), Miss Maud Arnold 


violoncello), and Mr. Harold Rhodes (pianoforte) played 
Schubert’s Trio in B flat and Grainger’s * Handel in the 
Strand’ at Torquay on January 12, and each player also 
ontributed several solos. 

Some enterprising music-lovers at Sidmouth have formed 
1 committee to run a series of concerts, and their enter- 
prise is conspicuous in a district usually void of musical 
endeavour. The second of these concerts took place on 
January 15, when Mr. S. A. W. Moyle (violoncello), 
Mr. Norman Kendall, Miss Kendall, and Mr. Rowland 
Huyshe (vocalists) provided an excellent programme. For 
ther next concert, on March I1!, the promoters. have 
secured Miss Adela Verne. 


DUBLIN 


The last performance for the 1919 season at the Theatre 
the Royal Dublin Society was that of Dr. Esposito’s 
December 
her ability 


‘ring orchestra on 
again exhibited 
planoforte. 


15. 
as an executant on the 
Notwithstanding the absence of Godowsky (whose place 

was admirably supplied by Mr. Leonard Borwick) and of 

Mr. Frank Mullings. the (Quinlan Concert at the Theatre 

Royal, on January 3, was a very great attraction to music- 

‘overs. Miss Perceval Allen, Mr. Clarence Whitehill, and 


M. Viadimir Rosing were much appreciated by a packed 


Miss Dinah Copeman | 


|* Air 


| direction, included Schubert’s great Symphony in C 


audience. In particular M. Rosing captivated the 
Dubliners. Mr. Craxton was an excellent accompanist. 

At the Abbey Theatre on January 4 an admirable trio 
recital by Dr. Esposito, Signor Simonetti, and Mr. John 
Mundy drew a large audience. Beethoven’s Trio in B flat 
received an adequate interpretation, did Saint 
Saéns’s Trio in F and Brahms’s Sonata in A. 

There were two musical novelties at the * original’ night 
of the National Literary Society on January 5, one being a 
delightful setting by the Rev. George O'Neill, S.J., of a 
charming song by the late Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement 
Shorter), and the other a novel arrangement of the so-called 
“Londonderry Air’ (in reality a Munster melody) by Prof. 
Robert O'Dwyer. 

The first recital for the New 
Royal Dublin Society was January 12, when the 
Wessely String (uartet, Mr. Charles Draper, 
clarinettist. gave a most interesting performance of chamber 
music, including Mozart's Clarinet Quintet in A, and Brahms’s 
Quintet in B minor. Glazounov’s * Orientale and Valse’ 
from * Nouvellettes’ (Op. 15) afforded the (uartet much 
scope for display. 


as also 


Year in the Theatre of the 
on 
with 


Two enjoyable high-class concerts for a deserving charity 
were given in the Theatre Royal on January 17 and 18 by the 
following artists: Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. Gerald O'Brien, Mr. Robert Radford, Melsa, and 
Barbirolli, with Mr. G. O'Connor Morris at the 
pianoforte. The audiences were large and appreciative. 

There was much interest in Dublin musical circles over the 
visit of M. Jaques-Dalcroze, who was announced to give 
an address on the subject of Eurhythmics, to inaugurate the 
foundation of a of Dalcroze Society, 
January !y at the Theatre Royal. 


branch ihe on 


EDINBURGII 

At the third Paterson Orchestral Concert, on December 15, 
Mr. Arthur Catterall introduced himself to an Edinburgh 
audience by a brilliant performance of Brahms’s Violin 
Concerto, Op. On December 22, Miss Adela Verne 
was solo pianist, and assisted by the orchestra delighted 
the audience with her virile interpretation of Tchaikovsky's 
Concerto No. 1, in B flat minor. The other item of 
unusual interest at this concert was the same composer's 
Theme and Variations from the Suite in G. 

At the fifth concert, on December Madame 
Guilhermina Suggia created quite a sensation with her 
extraordinary command of nuance in Dvorak’s Concerto for 


2y), 


violoncello and orchestra (Op. 104). It is seldom an 
Edinburgh audience gives vent to such a display of 
enthusiasm. On this occasion also there was heard for the 


first time at Edinburgh the late Lieut. George Butterworth’s 
Rhapsody, *‘A Shropshire Lad.’ Under Mr. Landon 
Ronald’s baton the beauties of this arresting work were 
fully revealed. 

The sixth concert of the Paterson series took place on 
January 12, when Miss Olga Haley fully justified the 
reputation she has won in London. Her chief item was 
des adieux,’ from Tchaikovsky’s * Jean d’Are.° 
Brahms’s second Symphony and Arensky’s * Silhouettes” 
were the chief orchestral items. 

At the Mossel concert on December 
artists took part: Madame Stralia, 
Miss Myra Hess, and Mr. Max Mossel. 

Mr. Bryden Monteith, a young Edinburgh pianist, at his 
first recital on December 16 gave promise of great things. 
His programme was to be commended for its appreciation of 
the classics. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in F sharp minor 
and G major, and Schumann’s G minor Sonata, received 
excellent interpretations. A Gigue with variations by Raff, 
and Chopin’s FE major Scherzo, were other outstanding items 
in his programme. 

The fourth Reid Orchestral Concert, under Prof, Tovey’s 
major. 
Miss Denne Parker contributed two poems, ‘ The Angel ’ 
and ‘ Dreams,” by Wagner. 

On December 20 M. Vladimir Rosing gave a song recital 
under the auspices of the Classical Series of concerts, all 
the selections being interpreted with the singer’s customary 
artistry. Only one or two numbers not so well known to 


13 the following 
Mr. John Coates, 
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Edinburgh audiences need be mentioned. These were 
I'echaikovsky’s * At the Ball,’ Gretchaninov’s ‘ The Steppe,’ 
Moussorgsky’s * Death Serenade,’ and Cui’s * Hunger.’ 

An innovation—for Scotland, at least i recital of 
Christmas Carols by the Royal Choral Union, assisted by 


Miss F. Oliver, 


was 


the Folk-song (Quartet (Miss B. Spencer, 

Mr. L. Godfrey, and Mr. F. Ferguson). The performance 
is given on December 20, and its success will no doubt 
ncourage similar unlertakings in many parts of the 


surrounding area next Christmas season. 

Mr. Moonie’s choir reopened (after being disbanded for 
the period of the war) with a Christmas performance of 
* Messiah.’ 
ot 
works to audiences north 


Readers may remember the excellent pioneer 
organization in introducing modern choral 
of the border, and will welcome 
the reappearance of the choir under its energetic conductor. 
baton of Mr. Hugh 
Roberton, gave an excellent performance of unaccompanied 


work this 


(slasgow Orpheus Choir, under the 


part-song music on December 27. 

* Messiah’ was given by the Roval Choral Union on 
January 1, [he soloists were Miss Fifine de la Cote, Miss 
\stra Desmond, Mr. Alfred Heather, and Capt. Horace 
Stevens. Mr. Greenhouse Allt conducted. On the same 
day, at two excellent ballad concerts, there were heard 
Miss Caroline Hatchard, Miss Jessie Millar, Mr. Hubert 
Kisdell, Mr. Norman Allin, Mr. Arthur Beckwith (violin), 
und M. Arthur de Greef. 


> to January 10 two performances daily 


Band of H.M. 


From January 


were given by the Grenadier Guards, 


GLASGOW 
Mr. J. M. Diack the Bach Choir gave a meritorious 
interpretation of the ‘Christmas Oratorio’ in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral on December 22. Mr. John Pullein, the organist 
of the Cathedral, played the accompaniments. 

Of the Choral Union’s time-honoured New Year’s Day 
performance of * Messiah,’ it is gratifying to record that 
Hfandel’s masterpiece still holds its place in the people’s 
regard, as was shown by the large audience that the occasion 
trought together. The traditions and personnel of the 
Choral Union are peculiarly suitable for effective presenta- 
tion of oratorio, and this year’s performance under Mr. 
Warren T. Clemens again demonstrated this. The 
iccompaniments were played by the Scottish Orchestra, 
with Mr. Herbert Walton as organist, and a strong quartet 
Misses Agnes Nicholls and Margaret. Balfour, and Messrs. 
John Coates and Herbert Brown vave the solo music. 

\part from the above choral concerts, the month’s record 
is wholly of the Scottish Orchestra. At the fourth Classical 
Concert, Tchaikovsky's Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor 
Was magnificently played by Miss Adela Verne. The 
nain attraction on December 30 was Madame Guilhermina 
Suygia in the solo part of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor 
for violoncello, minor, 
nd British music was represented by George Butterworth’s 
Khapsody * A Shropshire Lad.’ At the seventh concert, on 
Janvary 7, Miss Astra Desmond, as vocalist, confirmed the 
fine impression her singing had made at a previous concert. 


Under 


rhe Symphony was Beethoven's C 


Brahms’s Symphony in D was the main item in the 
rchestral programme. The appearance of Mr. Mark 
Ilambourg at the eighth concert, on January 14, drew 


i very large audience which was rewarded by a virile reading 


#f Beethoven’s third Vianoforte Concerto in C minor, 
\rensky’s Suite No, 2, “Silhouettes,” at once caught the 
popular ear, and the programme ended with a finished 


performance of Elgar's * Enigma’ Variations. The Saturday 


Popular Orchestral Concerts continue to grow in favour. 
Prominent among many fine performances was that of 
Mr. Harold Samuel in Beethoven’s * Emperor’ Concerto. 
kach succeeding concert finds the Scottish Orchestra 
improving in form, the players in spite of strenuous 
work —-in one week they gave six concerts—revealing fine 
verve and finish under the distinguished conducting oi 
Mr. Landon Ronald. 


HASTINGS 
\s a recreative and educational factor in the social life 
Mr. Julian Clifford’s concerts are more than justifying 
Besides the weekly Symphony Concerts, 


here, 
heir ¢ \rstence. 


at reveal a catholic endeavour, the daily 


programmes are 
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surprisingly unhackneyed. Among the Symphonies played 
Schubert’s * Unfinished’ must be singled out for speci 
mention, the work receiving a performance that y, 
unexceptionable for purity of interpretation. Mendelssobp’, 
‘Scotch’ Symphony, too, has often been made |x 
interesting, while Beethoven in C major has rarely sound 
more precise. The new works were Julian Cliffor, 
Overture ‘To the New Year,’ that revealed no |ity 
inspiration combined with masterly orchestration; W, 4 
Speer’s very pleasing ‘Cinderella’ Suite. of which th 
composer himself secured a capital performance; q 
Howard Carr’s ‘Three Heroes.’ The point of th 
last-named work lies in the section dealing wich the thrilling 
exploit of Lieut. Warneford, V.C., wherein the compose 
with uncanny ingenuity, has succeeded in suggesting th 
arresting drone of militant aircraft. 

The concerto players were Mr. Mozart Allan, whose fi 
dominating ‘cello tone was very satisfying in Boellmanp 
Variations ; Mr. William Lindsay, a pianist who, thoug! 
his playing is engagingly unaffected, so adapted the fems 
of Beethoven’s fourth Concerto to the exigencies of the 
moment that we lost all idea of continuity; and Mix 
Murray Lambert, a violinist of quite unusual powers, whos 
passionate intensity in Dvorak’s Violin Concerto never cause 
her to lose her sense of coherence. 


Had there been room, M, de Greef could have twi 
filled the house at his recital on December 27. A _pianis 


of no ordinary attainments, he converted Mendelssohn's 
‘Variations Serieuses’ into a thing of unsuspected beauty 
On the other hand, he could be as vivacious as possible i 
Scarlatti, and though his Chopin playing was full ; 
originality, it was not always free from exaggeration. Les 
happy was Mr. Herbert Fryer when he played thr 
Chopin Preludes at Miss Kenwood’s third chamber concer 

‘the sentiment did not ring true. He was associated with 
the strings in Brahms’s C minor and Hurlstone’s Pianofor 
(Juartets, but the balance of tone in these works was not 
uniformly good. Miss Kenwood is te be commended for 
reviving Mozart's duet for violin and viola which she an 
Mr. E. Tomlinson played with becoming simplicity an 
grace. At her last concert Miss Kenwood again secured as 
pianist Mrs. Herbert Kinsey, who, well in Bach, 
Brahms, or Debussy solos, as in duet-sonatas by Beethove 
and Brahms, showed her thorough mastery of all branches 
of pianoferte playine. 


as 


LIVERPOOL 


The fifth of the Philharmonic 
December 16, had the distinction of being conducted |y 
Sir Thomas Beecham, The programme provided strong cot 
trasts in Beethoven’s D major Symphony followed by Rimsky 
Korsakov’s Suite from the Opera * Le Cog @’Or.’ and th 
glittering * Rienzi’ Overture succeeded by Mozart’s sweet ii 
long drawn-out Serenade for strings alone. — Particularly 
alert performances resulted from Sir Thomas’s animate 
direction. The vocalist of the evening, M. Dinh Gilly, § 
singer of rare qualities, was highly successful in Massenet> § 
‘Vision Fugitive’ and the Prologue from * Pagliacci,’ | 
which his rich and flexible voice was finely used. Nol 


concert Society, 0 


less pleasure was derived from the choir, whose singing 
of two seasonable items was very harmonious. These wer 
Byrd’s * Lullaby’ and the Dutch composer, Sweelinck’s 
splendid five-voice Motet, * Hodie Christus natus est or, 
in the English paraphrase by C. H. Lloyd, * 
spirit, sure attack, and firm tor 
reserved for the novel saz 
ending secured by Dr. Pollitt, who conducted the 
Elgar's *Cockaigne’ Overture completed 
programme, The somewhat late hour however 
tated several members of the band, bound for the last tra 
to Manchester, stealing quietly away betore the end. 

The musical dovecotes were considerably fluttered | 
statements reported in an interview Sir Thomas Beecham 
gave to an enterprising local journalist. In 
question as to the possibilities of the Beecham 
Company paying a visit to Liverpool, Sir Thomas said 
‘Opera to be given properiy requires not only a big stage and 
the best possible appliances, but also a theatre holding 50 
or seven thousand people. You haven't such a_ theatre 


jorn to-day.’ I 
was sung with immense 


one good effect being 
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| know very little of Liverpool, but I failto see any decided 
improvement in musical taste. Liverpool, despite its great 
js little better than a third-rate provincial town in that 
Really very few cities have advanced greatly. 


| and 


respect. 

There is slightly more interest im music in London at 
present interest in new works—but little in the 
srowinces.” 

Sir Thom: s’s views thus expressed created not a little | 


surprise and some resentful feeling. Perhaps the sting is 
may be a modicum of truth in his rather 
condemnation. At the same time Sir Thomas 


that there 


sweeping 


takes his Company to other third-rate provincial towns, no | 


etter off than Liverpool in theatres, accessories, and 
nusical enthusiasm, so that the prevailing idea here is that 
he looks unfavourably on Liverpool for some other and 

But Sir Thomas must surely be allowed 
make | own arrangements what cities his 
Company visits, and we must fortify ourselves with the hope 
that he may be persuaded to come here some time and help 


nknown reasons, 
as to 


is 


to raise Our status, 
of yore to work out our own salvation. Perhaps the little 
pisode was taken too seriously. Anyhow, its discussion 
should do no harm. 

At the sixth Philharmonic Concert, on January 13, the 
orchestra was dispensed with, the noblest numbers in the 
programme falling to the lot of the choir in Bach’s Motet 
for double-choir of eight voices, ‘Come, Jesu, come,’ and 
madrigals by Wilbye, Orlando Gibbons, and Festa. All 
were steadily and effectively sung, conducted by Dr. 
Pollitt. The performance of MacCunn’s choral ballad, 
‘Lord Ullin’s with accompaniments 
pianoforte and place of the vivid orchestral 


daughter,’ 
organ in 


part, Was an experiment one cannot commend. Songs 
by Miss Ruth Vincent, whose style is not suited to 
Mozart's ‘Voi che sapete,? and solos by Mr. Albert 
Sammons and Mr. William Murdoch, were among the 
notable features of the occasion. These two great 
players were associated in Ireland’s second Sonata for 


pianoforte and violin, whichis such an individual expression 
of the composer’s genius and of the trend of modern English 
music. As a soloist Mr. Murdoch showed extraordinary 
skill in de Sévérac’s * Baigneuses au soleil.’ 

The performance given by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir of 
forty mixed voices, conducted by Mr. Hugh S. Roberton 
on January 2, made a deeply favourable impression. 
This choir of picked voices is in the very front rank 

choral bodies, and its members are evidently artists 
trained by an artist-conductor. The ensemble is quite 
extraordinary in its blend and finish. This partly 
explained by the plan of breathing together and phrasing 
together, also by the skilful use of half-tones and closed 
lips, and by humming with open lips. Probably even more 
is due to the disposition of the parts, as in the modern 
experimental choral arrangements such as those by Prof. 
Bantock and Mr. Roberton, which obtain greater variety 
of tone-colour from an orchestral treatment of the voices in 
tone-families. Anyhow, the result isa combination of qualities 
which are in advance of what has up till now passed muster 


Is 


as good choralism. 
Orpheus Choir more expressive and intimate in their appeal, 
and gave to the Avanos a rare delicacy and ethereal charm. 
The resolute and harmonious full tone was equally fine, con- 
veving the impression of a larger choir. Great weight 
cannot however be derived from forty voices, 
and for this reason, as_ well for others, Max Bruch’s 
“On Jordan’s banks’ could have been spared. Far more 
acceptable was the delightful lilting tone in Festa’s 
“Down in a flow’ry vale.’ One needed not to be of Scots 
extraction fully to enjoy the Choir’s singing of national airs, 
especially the weird melodies of the Hebrides, of which the 
harmonies of Bantock’s ‘Sea Sorrow’ are ineffably 
beautiful. But it was not only in Scots music that the 
singers excelled, for, singing from memory, they could turn 
on one of the * Oriana’ madrigals or the * Londonderry Air’ 
with equal facility. 


t tone 
as 


so 


It made the interpretations of the | t ich . 
| and doing excellent work in reviving and teaching the old 


| 


Meanwhile we must keep on trying as | 


on al 


| Mr. Akerovyd led the band, with Mr. A. 


| by expressive singing included Purcell Mansfield’s 


12y 


‘Laird of Cockpen.’ No wonder the Choir sigs so well 
when it possesses in its ranks such artistic 
Miss Boyd Steven, Miss Jenny McIntyre, Mr. J. M. Ferguson, 
Mr. G. Muir, who had a sympathetic accompanist 
in Mr, Gilbert Esplin. One of the songs, ‘Vl gar 
our gudeman trow,’ a new setting of old words by a 
Glasgow composer, F. G. Scott, has clever touches of 
piquant and musicianly interest, qualities displayed also in 
the same composer’s prize part-song, ‘Aye she kaimed her 
yellow hair.’ Other part-songs fortunate in being inadiated 
Jonnie 


soloists as 


Lesley’ and * The Rowan Tree,’ Gustav Holst’s delightful 
“Swansea Town,’ and Whittaker’s ‘ The Captain’s Lady.’ 
On this the Choir’s first visit it was deplorable to see the 
Philharmonic Hall not even half-filled. This is a disgrace 
which should be speedily wiped out by the local Scots 
community. 

Whether the band ot H.M. Scots Guards is comprised of 
representative Scotsmen we cannot say, but at its concert on 
December 31 this combination, conducted by Lieut. Wood, 
showed what twenty-four first-class bandsmen can do in the 
‘William Tell’ Overture, Coleridge-Taylor’s * Petite Suite,’ 
and, méirabile dictu, Bach’s big G mirfor Organ Fugue. 

One of the great events of the year is the Welsh Choral 
* Messiah’ concert, which was given” on 
December Allseats in the Philharmonic Hall had been 
secured weeks beforehand, and it would be impossible to 
find a more attentive and appreciative audience—one might 
indeed describe it as a congregation—to whom this annual 
occasion is in the nature of a religious function. The 
performance was very fine, and one of the best in the long 
record of the Choral Union, Under Mr. Hopkin Evans’s 
clear direction the Welsh singers need fear no loss of laurels, 
especially as he is about to take up residence at J.iverpool, 
and thus be spared the long journeys to rehearsals from 
South Wales. Of the vocal principals Miss Lilian Stiles 


Union's 
>>? 


Allen was revealed as a ‘Messiah’ soprano of rare 
distinction. To a voice of unusual power and beauty of 
tone she adds artistic perception and much dramatic 


instinct. Worthy associates were found in Miss Monica 
Scott, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Robert Charlesworth. 
Hall 


solo 


as 
trumpet and Mr. Benton as organist. 

Another audience assembled for the * Messiah’ 
performance in aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, given on 
December 27 by the Liverpool Choral Society, conducted 
by Mr. P. Ingram. The singing of this large choir, which 
is composed of excellent material, was careful and creditable, 
if not exhilarating. It was not helped by indifferent 
orchestral accompaniment. The solo vocalists were Miss 
Carrie Tubb, Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. Hughes Macklin 
(who is better suited in opera), and Mr. Watkin Mills. 

The English Folk-Dance Society, Liverpool and District 
branch, of which Mr. Cecil Sharp is president and Mr. William 
Rushworth a vice-president, held an open meeting in 
St. George’s Hall on January 3. The Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, Dr. J. G. Adami, occupied the chair, and 
Miss Daking gave an interesting lecturette on the aims and 
achievements of the Society, which locally is in good hands 


great 





English dances. Examples of these were given on this 
occasion in a delightfully informal way. 

The third Quinlan Concert, on January 10, was sustained 
by Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Clarence Whitehill, Madame 
Renée Chemet, Mr. Leonard Borwick, and Mr. Harold 
Craxton, who accompanied. Notable items were Madame 
Kirkby Lunn’s ‘Che Faro,’ Madame Chemet’s Tartini 
Kreisler Variations, and Mr. Borwick’s playing of Chopin’s 
C sharp minor Scherzo. 

Dr. James Lyon’s one-Act wordless opera, or * melomime,’ 
‘Toinette,’ was played by the H. B. Phillips Opera 
Company in the Shakespeare Theatre on January I4, as a 


| prelude to *‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ in which work the Company 


Highly effective also are Mr. Roberton’s | 


choral arrangements of the ‘ Peat fire smooring prayer,’ | 


and the *Eriskay love lilt.” He has a distinct manner 
m devising eerie crooning harmonies sung around central 
Memes, and a touch of pawky humour is shown in his 


E 


is specialising during its four months’ season. * Toinette,’ 
as one of three similar short works, is a brilliant example of 
its composer’s dramatic instinct and skilful scoring. The 
characters were well represented by Miss Gladys Seager 
(Toinette), Mr. Lewys James (Marquis), and Mr, A. 
McCarthy (Sergeant). 





DISTRICT 
chronicle recent falls 
plenty of opera, chamber-music and recitals, with 
few orchestral and miscellaneous But before 
proceeding to its consideration, reference must be made to 
the vexed question of permitting Sunday evening concerts, 
which has been settled in favour of the applicants, the 
National Sunday League. The penultimate move of the 


AND 


MANCHESTER 


here into three 


The 
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ol Music 


concerts, 
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Justices was to authorise these concerts upon the perfectly | 


absurd condition that seventy-five per cent. of the receipts 
were devoted to charitable objects. But the promoters 
tabled balance-sheets showing more losses than profits, and 
stated that the League bore the losses and charity gained 
whenever profits were made. No guarantee was, however, 
given on this point, as estimated costs to-day ranged from 
é Ultimately permission was granted for four 
oncerts, and Sunday music of a good type was thus 
vindicated. The first concert came too late for notice this 
month, but Mr. Walter Mudie’s Sunday League Orchestra 
ind soloists from the Opera were announced. 


7O to £ Qo, 


The Beecham Opera Company returned for a nine weeks’ 
season starting on Boxing Day last, and opened its doors, 
with every seat sold for its first thirteen performances, the 
demand far exceeding the supply for the holiday period, and 
much the same healthy state of affairs has prevailed since. 
One misses a few old favourites 
ind Julius Harrison—but welcomes the return of Mr. Percy 
Heming and the advent of Miss Stralia and Messrs. Burke, 


Dinh Gilly, and O’Brien. Mr. Mullings’s long indisposition 


caused several redistributions in various casts which are 
now readily met with the Company’s increased resources. 
More important, however, than all these is the inclusion of 
Mr. Albert Coates amongst the conductors, and under his 
guidance we provincials heard for the first time ‘ Prince 
Igor’ and * Parsifal’ on January 9 and 12. 


Manchester has now confirmed its early impression of him 
as one of matter. <All on the stage 
were well prepared, but many of the orchestra could have 
had no previous knowledge of the bulk of these two operas, 
and besides had been playing eight times every week, so the 
That two 
such comparatively flawless performances resulted is one 
tribute to the prevailing high-level of orchestral 
musicianship and also to the conductor's sure grasp in both 


the conductors who 


possibilities of rehearsal were severely restricted. 
more 


works, 

In some respects the British * Parsifal* can challenge and 
surpass Bayreuth. No member of the cast had any acquaint- 
ance with Bayreuth tradition or experience, thus everything 
conduced to a self-expression springing directly from the 
music’s inspiration. In the scenario I missed only the sense 
of spaciousness and vista which is so peculiar to Bayreuth. 
The English scenery was built for a stage-depth of about 
seventy feet, and the Manchester theatre boasts only half 
this accommodation, yet the consciousness of compression 
was not overpowering, probably due to the precision of the 
stage processional movements, which synchronised 
perfectly with the completion of the musical phrases, 
tone produced by the Knights of the Grail offends sensitive 
choralists here, and wants drastic treatment, otherwise the 
choral results on and off the stage were marvellously good as 
to quality, intonation, precision, and finish. The Bayreuth 
pilgrim can never experience such thrills as were ours in the 
Flower Maidens’ music. Anything more ravishing to the 
ear than this efflorescence of song led by Misses Sylvia Nelis 
and Bessie Tyas and their several companions I never 
expect to hear. Similarly the sense of altitude in the 
Girat! ‘celestial’ choruses was miraculous, considering the 
stage limitations. Any slip in the co-ordination cf forces 
in the orchestral-well, on and off and above the stage in such 
a dangerously complicated scheme, spells greater disaster in 
* Parsifal’ than in any other music-drama, so subtly does 
Wagner enthrall one’s senses, But everybody exhibited the 
quiet confidence denoting complete mastery. Each of 


so 


the six chief characters—Amfortas (Percy Heming), 
liturel (Foster Richardson), Gurnemanz (Norman Allin), 
Parsifal (Walter Hyde), Klingsor (Herbert Langley), 


of view 


| performances. 


Messrs, Heather, Radford, | 


of the great things not merely of contemporary ay 
but of European experience. She has every attribute 
of the complete Wagnerian, and with ripening 


experience may well become a British Ternina. Could 
Van Rooy at his best excel Norman Allin’s Gurnemanz jp 
sheer splendour and nobility of vocal expression? The 
scene at the well on Good Friday morning revealed 
hitherto quite unsuspected vein of tenderness in 
characterisation. The astonishing rate at which several of 
the members of the Company have advanced towards ripe 
artistic maturity was more manifest in ‘ Parsifal’ than jp 


} 
MS 


any other item in the Beecham repertory. Langley’s 
Klingsor was an amazingly graphic presentation in_ its 
vehement intensity. One remembers Hans Richter, in his 
somewhat gruff, paternal manner, hailing Walter Hyde 


years ago as an ideal Siegmund, and the direct simplicity of 
his Parsifal conception would have appealed to the veteran 
in much the same way, I have not heard Percy Heming 
since the early war days, when his Kurwenal lent such 
dignity and distinction to Act 3 of those early * Trista 
His Amfortas is one of those remarkab 
portrayals that completely silence one’s critical faculties 
Our artistic sensibilities are ever craving this satisfaction, 
and I should doubt very much whether in any other oper 
quite the same measure of fulfilment is attained, becaus 
with these people an ample technical equipment is allied t 
brain-power of a very high order, The month of Februar 
brings six performances (on the 3rd, 6th, Oth, Lith, 17th, and 
20th), and I hope to return to ether aspects of this subject 
next month. 

Could anything be much further removed from th 
satisfying artistic unity of Wagnerian drama than tl 
loosely constructed * Prince Igor,” which seems to have 
neither beginning nor end in that sense? Orchestrally there 
is very little to grip one until the wild abandon of the dance 
in the Camp of the Polovstys. The more romantic side o/ 
Igor and Jaroclavna is not obtrusive, and yet the first tw 
performances on January 9 and 14 led 
enthusiasm without parallel here, Mr. Coates having t 
take call after call at the close of the Camp scene. The 
Russian Ballet last summer familiarised us with the dane 
and numerous concert performances of the orchestral and 


to scenes @ 


choral dances have been given in the Free Trade Hall 
The Russian Ballet orchestra was too sluggish, and th 
marvel was that the Russians danced with such _ verve 
whilst the playing languished as it did. Under Mr. Coates 


we got for the first time the full measure of the * Danses 
Polovstiennes’ with adequate accompaniment, choral and 
orchestral, all at full pressure, and herein lies the secret o 
the grip of the opera—its stirring appeal to the prima 
rhythmic instinct. The hearer’s mind is dancing all the 
time, and his nature tingles in sympathetic excitement with the 
wild barbaric mood of the thing. I do not know whether 
the general palate will continue to relish the savour, but | 
intend to give mine a chance, and also to feast on the 


| beauties of colour in garments, scenery, and lighting whic! 


The | 


‘Ivan the Terrible.’ The 
Coq d'Or’ has been one 
Bafiled at first by its many 


vie with those of * Boris’ and 
public attitude towards * Le 
steady crescendo of interest. 


| (to our ears and eyes) eccentricities, the patrons of this 


Kundry (Gladys Ancrum)—is the equal or superior of any | 
member of the Bayreuth 1904 * Parsifal.’ From every point 
Miss Ancrum’s Wagnerian competence is one 


strange work have come to revel in its exotic quality. At 
first they found much incongruity in the drolleries of Guidor 
and Polkan, as though to say, ‘Do things like this occur 
in “grand” opera?’ Now they chuckle with the actor 
themselves at many of the extemporizations frest 
‘business.’ The music of the Queen of Shemakhin, 
ecstasy of sound, song, colour, and dance, recalls Kubla 
Khan’s vision of the maiden with the dulcimer, to such 
delight does her symphony of song win one. In this Miss 
Nelis is surely incomparable. 


Manchester suffers this winter as never before from 
clashing musical interests. Rosing’s recital coincided with 
the ‘ Parsifal’ production; the fine Quinlan Concert, the 
Brodsky (Quartet, and second ‘ Parsifal’ performance all 
came on the same evening. Manchester sadly needs 4 
controller in these matters. Godowsky did not make bis 
promised appearance with the Quinlan party on January 
15, but the programme was quite an ideal one of its kind, 
and yielded a night of great singing and playing of worthy 
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Mesdames Renée Chemet and Kirkby Lunn, 
Leonard Borwick and Clarence Whitehill. 


music from 
and Messrs. 

Christmastide brought welcome variations from the 
perpetual round of * Messiah’ 
distinguished programme of Advent Songs I ever heard 
from Miss Muriel Robinson on Christmas Eve, and portions 


under 


of Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ at the Cathedral, 
Dr. Wilson. 
The very numerous ‘best brass band blowers’ of Lanca- 


shire and the West Riding worshipped at the shrine of the 
Coldstream Guards band on January 1, 2, and 3. We} 
wonder when native writers will create for them a literature | 
worthy of their devotion. 

The Bowdon Chamber Society is always first in the field, 
and on December 20 Miss Charlotte Elwell and Mr. Forbes 
played César Franck’s Sonata, and M. Georges Pitsch some 
rg which included a somewhat unusual | 
arrangement by himself of Ravel’s ‘ Pavane.’ Miss Flora | 
Woodman was the vocalist. 


sialon ello 


The orchestral concert of the Manchester School of 
Music, on December 22, gave a hearing to Weber’s * Ruler 
f the spirit” Overture, Mozart’s D major (‘ Haffner’) 


Glazounov’s ‘Scéne Dansante,’ Op. 81, 
Frederick Laurence’s ‘ Tristes’ for strings, Herbert Howells’ 
*Puck’s Minuet,’ and Percy Grainger’s third ‘ Room-music 
it-bit,’ entitled * Walking Tune ’—an enterprising selection. 
Mr. Albert T. Cross had a busy evening conducting these 
and a number of solo works. 


bh) mphony , 


Manchester has probably produced more chamber-music 
} } 


mbinations of native players than any other English 
entre, and the newly-formed Stonely (Quartet has this 
mth entered upon what we hope will be a useful artistic 
ireer, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT 


The Armstrong College Choral Society, which in the past 
has introduced many new works to Newcastle, upheld its 
reputation at the concert given on December 10 by a fine 
performance of Dr. C. B. Rootham’s scholarly work, * For 
the Fallen.’ Other items in the programme were Bach’s 


Cantata No. 95, *‘ Since Christ is all my being,’ a group of 
songs by Frank Bridge, traditional sea-songs arranged by 
Vaughan Williams, and Mozart’s Fantasia and Sonata in 
C minor, with Grieg’s second pianoforte part. The soloists 


were Miss Beatrice Paramor and Mr. E. J. Potts, Messrs. 
W. Danskin and A. F. Floyd were at the pianoforte, 
nd Mr. W. G, Whittaker conducted.. 


The Newcastle Symphony Orchestra, under the conduc- | 


torship of Mr. Hamilton Harty, gave a concert in the 
Town Hall, Gateshead, on December 12. The programme 
consisted of the Overture to ‘The Magic Flute,’ Bizet’s 
Suite No. t (‘ L’Arlesienne ’), Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in A minor, Op, 16, and the C minor Symphony of 
Beethoven. Mr.- Anderson Tyrer gave a fine interpretation | 
of the solo part in the Grieg Concerto. 

The Newcastle Philharmonic Orchestra has arranged a | 
series of three concerts for this season, the first of which | 
| 


took place on Sunday afternoon, December 14. The 
orchestral items comprised the Overture to Smetana’s ‘ The | 
Bartered Bride,’ Stanford’s ‘Irish’ Rhapsody, the | 
introduction to Act 3 of *Die Meistersinger,’ Grainger’s | 


‘Mock Morris,’ and Sibelius’s ‘ Finlandia.’ 
MacLelland sang the aria ‘Deh Vieni’ 
‘Figaro,’ and ‘I will sing unto the Lord’ 
“Judith.” Mr. Edgar L. Bainton conducted. 

The last of a series of Municipal Chamber Concerts was 
held on December 17, when a small orchestra under the 
direction of Capt. H. Amers contributed excerpts from 
Tchaikovsky, Coleridge-Taylor, Liszt, and Debussy. 

The Jarrow Philbarmonic Society, under the conductorship 
ot Mr. George Dodds, introduced two novelties in the shape 
of W. G. Whittaker’s choral arrangement of the Scottish 
tune *The De’il’s awa’ wi’ th’ Exciseman,’ and a group of 
posthumous songs by Hubert Parry. 


Miss Ethel | 
from Mozart’s | 
from Parry’s | 








It has simply rained performances of ‘Messiah’ at 
Newcastle. Really it would seem that many think Handel 


performances in the most | 


| Thornton, 


| Mr. Johnson’s fourth concert. 


| had written the only Christmas music in existence. The 
| Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union set the ball rolling 
| with a spendid presentation of the work in the Cathedral, 
| under ihe direction of Dr. Henry Coward, who has now 
bidden farewell to Tyneside. The solo work was sustained by 
Misses Bertha Armstrong and A, Elliott, Messrs. J. Bowman 
and W. Hendry, while the artistic organ accompaniment of 
| Mr. William Ellis constituted a feature of the evening. 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company is here on a month’s visit, 

| but with the exception of three modern British operas— 


McLean’s * Quentin Durward,’ Colson’s ‘Pro Patria,’ and 
| De Lara’s ‘Three Masks ’—is confining itself to ‘house- 
| fillers,’ even including the everlasting ‘Maritana’ and 
| Bohemian Girl.’ 

| The Newcastle Bach Choir gave a delightfully varied 
jconcert of British music on December 20, that was 
j attended by a large and appreciative audience. The ‘Six 
| Pastorals’ of Walford Davies for voices, strings, and 


pianoforte, two Hebridean folk-songs arranged for solo with 
| choral accompaniment by Bantock, Sea Shanties arranged 
by Dr. R. R. Terry, Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols,’ and a group of Traditional Carols, 
including two settings by W. G. Whittaker, made up the 
vocal part of the programme. The string orchestra gave 
Dowland’s * Lachryme,’ — Suites by ~< and Holst. 
The soloists were Miss A. Lawton and Mr. W “xt 
Miss Annie Eckford was = the pianoforte, ae Mr. W. 

| Whittaker conducted. 

| The Carlisle Choral Society has been re-formed under the 
conductorship of Dr. F. W. Wadely, Cathedral organist, 


and has given a performance of Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens, and Charles Wood’s * Dirge for two Veterans,’ the 
soloist in the latter being Mr. Robert Radford. Part t of 
Messiah’ and a selection of carols were sung in the 
Cathedral by the same Society on January &, 
NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
Mr. and Johnson’s third ‘ People’s Concert’ took 
place on December 11, when the two well-known artists, 


Mr. Gervase Elwes and Miss Myra Hess, were responsible 
for the programme. Mr. Elwes’s choice included Handel's 
*Where’er you walk,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide,’ and several 
examples of modern songs. Miss Myra Hess gave a careful 
reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), three 
Preludes of Rachmaninoff, and three Debussy items. 

The annual railway-men’s concert in aid of their 
benevolent institutions was given on December 11, when the 
performers included Miss Flora Woodman, Madame Edna 
Mr. Hubert Eisdell, Mr. Fraser Gange, Mr. 
Arnold Trowell, and Mr. David Richards. 

Great interest was attached to the inaugural performance 
by St. Mary’s Choral Society, recently formed under Dr. 
Radcliffe, the occasion being a recital of Christmas music 
on December 30, Mr. John Collett, of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, contributed two solos, Bach’s ‘ Haste ye, 
shepherds,’ and ‘God breaketh the battle,’ from Parry’s 
* Judith.’ The choral numbers included ‘Come and hear 
the angels’ (Lloyd), ‘Whence comes this light ?’ (Bremer), 
| Sweelinck’s Motet, ‘ Born to-day,’ Berlioz’s ‘Thou must 
leave Thy lowly dwelling,’ *O little town of Bethlehem’ 
(Walford Davies), and ‘Holy night, peaceful night!’ 
| (Barnby). 

Dr. Radcliffe gave the first of a series of organ recitals on 
January 3. His programme comprised Rheinberger’s /ina/e 


and Fugue from Sonata No. 7, in F minor, Schubert’s 
‘Serenade,’ and a ‘ Rigaudon’ by Lulli. Mr. Fred 
Mountney played two violin solos—‘ Kol Nidrei,’ by 


Max Bruch, and Vieuxtemps’s ‘ Réverie.” On January 7 
Miss Phyllis Lett and Mr. Albert Sammons were heard at 
Miss Lett gave a widely- 
diversified selection of songs, ranging from Lulli and 
Purcell to Elgar, Granville Bantock, Walford Davies, and 


Balakireff. Mr. Sammons was heard in Wilhelmj’s tran- 
scription of Chopin’s ‘ Nocturne,’ in D, Kreisler’s ‘Caprice 
Viennois,’ Sinigaglia’s ‘ Rhapsody,’ Paul Juon’s Aria, 


Brahms’s ‘ Hungarian Dance’ in D, and his own clever 
‘Variations on a Theme.’ Mr. F. B. Kiddle contributed 
an excellent performance of the pianoforte part in 
Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte (Op. . 24), 
and accompanied with much skill. 


132 


\n interesting vocal and instrumental recital took place 
December 10, at Derby. Mr. Laurence Lee proved 
himself a delightful pianist, Miss Constance Hardcastle 


on 


displayed a beautiful soprano voice, and Miss Grace 
Burrows plaved violin solos admirably. Mr. Ben Burrows 
accompanied, and collaborated with Miss Burrows in a 


presentation of Coleridge-Taylor’s Sonata in D minor. 

The Derby Choral Union’s performance of * Messiah,’ on 
December 31, merits special mention as the first perfor- 
mance of this organization under Dr, Henry Coward, who 
gave such an original reading that we are informed ‘some 
of the choral numbers were hardly recognisable.’ The 
soloists were Miss Florence Mellors, Miss Lottie Beaumont, 
Mr. Henry Brearley, and Mr. Robert Radford. 

The Coldstream Guards Band, under Major Mackenzie 
Rogan, susiained the bulk of the programmes at Messrs. 
at Leicester. There 
was cause for regret that the Oriana Choral Society did not 
have more to do. Dudley Buck’s unaccompanied * Hymn 
to Music’ indeed. A hearty encore 
brought forth a delicate interpretation of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
*Sea Shell.’ Excellent account was also given of Elgar’s 
* Lullaby,’ and the * Dance’ from the * Bavarian Highlands,’ 
Miss Stella Power contributed several songs, making a good 


Russell’s two concerts on January &, 


was sung verv finely 


impression on Leicester audiences by her clever vocalisation. 
\ performance of * Elijah’ was given by the Long Eaton 


Choral Society on December 11. The soloists were Miss 
Laura Evans-Williams, Miss Phyllis Hamer, Mr. Topliss 
(sreen, and Mr. Leonard Lovesey. 


Ihe Gainsborough Orchestral Society. which was suspended 


during the war, has now been re-organized, with Mr. Salter, 
of Boston. as conductor. 
VORKSHIRI 
Since the surfeit of * Messiah” performances at Christmas- 
tide, concerts are bemg gradually resumed, but at the time 


ot writing only a very few that are of any importance have 
The Leeds Bohemian Concert on January 7 
was devoted entirely to works by native composers, and it 
must be allowed that the three represented came off well. 
Stanford's String Quartet in B flat, written in 1907, in memory 
of his intimate friend Joachim, which received its first per- 
Lgo8, was a welcome revival, 


to be recorded. 


formance at these concerts in 
for it is a strong, thoughtful composition, scholarly as a matter 
but having a real if reticent emotion in the Adagvo, 
which is the most distinguished, if not the most charming 
of the Elgar’s recent (Quartet formed a 
delightful pendant, romantic and highly characteristic of the 
Here again the the 
engaging of the three, and it made an immediate impression 
the \s a ‘buffer state’ between these two 
strongly contrasted works came Frank Bridge’s charming 
three popular old tunes, which are always 
enjoyable. The (Quartet—Mr. Bensley Ghent, Mr. Dyson 
Perkins, Miss Lily Simms, and Mr. Arthur Haynes—has 
only recently been formed, but already its exzsemAle is good, 


course, 


movement work. 


composer. slow movement Is most 


audience. 


fantasies on 


and will doubtless acquire even greater unity and finish as 
its members continue to play together. 

On January 5, the band of the Coldstream Guards visited 
Leeds, and under Major Mackenzie Rogan’s direction played 
so artistically that we wished the programme had been of more 
distinction. The vocalist was Miss Stella Power, who promises 
to become a very clever singer, but who is handicapped by 
bemg *The Little Melba,’ which provokes 
unnecessary comparisons. The most generally interesting 
feature of the Leeds Saturday Orchestral Concert on January 
17 was a new Suite the Mr. Hamilton 
Harty. It is entitled * Fantasy from an Eastern 
Romance,’ and its four movements illustrate a little story of 
a juggler who manages to win the affection of a Sultan’s 


advertised as 


by conductor, 


scenes 


favourite, and, what is more, to elope with her into a region 
where from the Sultan’s wrath. The music 
concise, artistic in workmanship, and made piquant by some 
slight. but effective, suggestions of Orientalism. The Suite 
went exceedingly well, and made an immediate impression, 


he is safe is 


the final movement having to be repeated. 

\t Bradford the unique series of Free Chamber Concerts 
managed by the indefatigable Mr. S. Midgley, and 
dised by a few local music-lovers, entered upon their tenth 


subsi- 
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season on January 5, when Mr. Midgley, with Mr. Dunford 
as violinist and Mr. Harry Watson as clarinettist. played 
some interesting music—Walthew’s Clarinet Trio, Ireland’: 
first Violin Sonata, Gabriel Fauré’s Violin Sonata in A minor, } 
and Gade’s * Fantasiestiicke.’ The vocalist was Miss Alic 
Moxon, a youthful soprano whose expressive singing deserve 
great praise. The Bradford Permanent Orchestra resume 
its scason on January 10 with a capital programme that was 
conducted by a new-comer at these concerts, Mr. Julius 
Harrison, whose refined taste and clear beat produced g 
most favourable impression. Two unfamiliar works wer 
presented. At these concerts a worthy feature is th 
constant recognition of contemporary native art, and this 


| time we had a ‘Children’s Overture’ by Roger Quilter, jr 


which some nursery tunes are woven together in a fashioy 
which recalls that most delightful of ‘ children’s” operas, 
‘Hansel and Gretel.’ The other novelty was Napravnik’s 
‘Fantasie Russe’ for pianoforte and orchestra, a ver 
attractive work, based three characteristic 
tunes, happily contrasted in character. The 
this, and in Debussy’s ‘Sacred and Profane’ Dances, was 
Mr. Erik Brewerton, who is a very interesting pianist, 
combining the brilliance of the virtuoso with the refined 
taste of the artist. Mr. Herbert Brown was the vocalist, 
and his spirited singing and clear enunciation made his 
performances very enjoyable. At the fourth of his series 


on Russia 


soloist ir 


of organ recitals in Al! Saints’ Church,  Bradiord, 
Mr. Charles Stott played Vierne’s second Symphony 
Mr. Arthur Wilkes, of Manchester Cathedral, contributing 


some ve wal x slos, 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


MILAN 


Jole Bertoglio gave a pianoforte recital « 

December 5 in the hall of the Royal Conservatorium, 
when she played the ‘*Ciaccona Variata’ of Handel, 
*Giga,” Scarlatti, and Sonata Op. 5, Brahms, obtaining 
well-merited applause. Signorina Bertoglio is not a 
comer in Milanese musical circles, inasmuch as she receiver 
her musical education in this city. Perfectly balanced 

her technical and interpretative equipment, perhaps t! 
only weak spot in her execution (there must be a sou/eo 
of diabolical satisfaction in the mind of every critic wher 
weak points are concerned) is her apparent failure to ns 
to those moments when sheer power should preponderat 

But not all acquire the Carrefio cra! 

Signorina Bertoglio is, however, a first-class pianist, a1 

perhaps the fact of her lack of hammer-force indicates, 
after all, a refined musical personality. 

Another lady pianist well known at Milan is Mlk 
Wanda Landowska, a Pole. She takes part in the series 
of concerts which the Societa del Quartetto is giving in t 
hall of the Conservatorium, where, along with much p*‘an 
forte music, she is presenting classic numbers on the origin: 
clavicembalo for which they were conceived. The publi 
will thus gain an insight into the manner in which the ok 
composers moulded and directed their inspirations for thei 
interpretative medium. Bach, Handel, Gluck, and Padi 
Martini are among the composers drawn upon. Mile 
Landowska is also a composer, and received a_veritabl 
ovation after playing her * Bourrée d’Auvergne,’ which 
written in a popular style. She was also very successful ! 
Martini’s ‘Gavotte des moutons.’ 

The alterations to the Scala stage have not prevented 
concert being given in this theatre on December 13, whe 
the Civica Scuola di Canto Corale celebrated the fiftieth 
year of its constitution. The function had the imprimait 
of the Commune of Milan, and was organized by maesti 
Filippo Brunetto. The Syndic and the Prefect, as well % 
all the civic authorities, were in attendance. The Civica 
Scuola was created by the Commune proper, and is con 
posed of elements collected from all quarters of the city, 
particularly from the various choral schools, the object being 
to provide entertainment in after hours which is bot 
elevating and educational. The programme included the 
‘Resurrexit’ of Berlioz; * Last Supper’ and * Biblic 
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new 
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Cantata’ of Wagner; ‘ Manzoni’ Cantata, Ponchielli; 
‘La Nuit.” Saint-Saéns (sung by female voices): and 
‘Alleluja.’ César Franck, which received a brilliant per- 
formance and excited much applause. The best-known 
choral schools taking part in the concert were the 


‘Verdi,’ * Donizetti,’ La Cappella del Duomo, and La Scuola 
Co-operativa Corale, furnishing a choir of six hundred 


voices. The concert was repeated a few days later. 


VENICE 
The Malibran theatre at Venice has been completely 
stored, and is now opening its doors once again after seven 
ears’ silence. The theatre, built as far back as 1077, 


was called Teatro dei Grimani after the then powerful 
family by whom it was erected. The largest and finest 
theatre of its period, it was adorned with beautiful paintings, 
gilded bas-reliefs and entablatures, and every conceivable 
embellishment of decorative art of those times. The first 
opera to be performed was *‘ Vespasiano,’ of Pallavicini, 

1078. From 1747 onwards dramatic works were largely 
represented. In 1834 the theatre became the property of the 
Gallo family, who modified the fabric, introducing a gallery, 


separate boxes, and enormous windows, the object of the | 


latter being to permit day performances to be given. When 
the famous Maria Malibran, sister of the centenarian singing- 
master Manuel Garcia, sang there with so much éclat, the 
Gallo family baptized it the Malibran theatre. In 1882 the 
house was closed for four years, during which other paintings 
were added as well as decorations after the Arabo-Egyptian 
style. The renovated building soon became a centre of 
popular pe rformances. 

The Italian Orchestral Federation has received a letter 
the orchestral players at Vienna, conveying a moving 
appeal to their Italian colleagues ‘to alleviate the sufferings 
f their wives and children.’ ‘ Food,’ say these musicians, 
‘cannot be obtained for love or money,’ and they continue : 
‘This is not an appeal for alms, but for food against 
payment —reasonable payment—because here at Vienna the 
cost of foodstuffs sent through the generosity of your country 
are bordering on the fantastic, and consequently are prohibi- 
far as our The food rations 
listributed by our Government are sufficient only to sustain 
body soul for a few hours, and not for a week as 
Our childen are without milk, rice, cocoa. — 
ind we are old, tired, shivering, and hungry. Trusting in 
vour help. .  .’ The Federation has responded to the call 
with the generous spontaneity of the Italian character where 
the question concerns charitable effort. Funds and food- 
stulls are being expeditiously collected, in spite of the food 
shortage throughout the country, and when Italy will soon 
be called upon to harbour some twenty thousand Viennese 
hildret 





tive so class is concerned. 


tended. 


of all classes. 


FE. Herperr CEesari, 


ROME 

Is it proper for a great master to write operetta? This 
is the question which has deeply agitated the followers and 
admirers of Pietro Mascagni during the last month. From 
the moment that the Quirino Theatre announced an operetta, 
‘Si,’ in three Acts, trom the pen of the famous Maestro, a 
lively polemical battle raged, as was to be expected, 
between the supporters who shouted ‘Si,’ ‘‘Si,”’ and the 
objectors who yelled ‘No ‘Si’? (.S¢ means ‘ yes’). The 
urguments used on both sides may easily be imagined—the 
one objecting that it was a subversion of genius and a 
lowering of art for Mascagni to write an operetta, the other 
contemptuously retorting * Rubbish—as if Benvenuto Cellini 
didn’t model saltcellars as well as the Perseus, or as if 
Leonardo, having painted the Cena, disdained to turn his 
hand to caricature, or as if Muratori scorned to write pretty 
little sonnets for the Arcady Club just because he wrote 
immortal volumes of Annals.’ 

The controversy would have continued to rage, with the 
usual result of such discussions, but for a new excitement 
that was added to the affair in the prohibition of the opera 
by Mascagni himself, and the immediate decision of the 
Lombardo Company to ignore the composer’s interdict. The 





“ay announced for the first representation witnessed a stream 


of anxious inquirers at the box office ef the Quirino, and up 
to the last moment great uncertainty reigned as to who 
would win—the compeser or the advisers of the Company. 
The Company did not budge—-and * Si’ was produced. 

In the event the Lombardo Company won, but would 
have gained in honour had it lost. The bell? 
between composer and Company was the libretto, written 
by Carlo Lombardo (who wrote also the * Duchessa del Bal 
Tabarin,’ an operetta that is exceedingly popular). It 
however, that Mascagni composed the music, 
having before him only the verses assigned to him, and 
the complete text of the operetta he did not see until a 


casiuts 


seems, 


few days before its production. Whether the text was 
purposely withheld from Mascagni we cannot say; but the 


scurrility, the ambiguities, and equivocations abounding in 
the libretto support the idea that the composer was misled 
as to the nature of the production with which he had 
associated his name. 

So much, then, for the literary (!) part of the new work, 
which naturally has rendered it impossible that the music 
should have that success which it deserves. Mascagni has 
done his part splendidly and successfully, especially in the 
first and Acts, where the music is graceful and 
spontaneous, and one cannot doubt that it will be eagerly 
added to the repertory of the composer's admirers, 
separated from the unlovely element with which it is 
unfortunately associated. 

The the new 
The first and second Acts were enthusiastically applauded ; 
but the third Act, in which the stupidity, banality, and 
the libretto their culminating 
was but coldly received. 


second 


reception accorded work was unequal. 


grossness oi reach point, 


LEONARD PEYTON, 


Miscellaneous 


LONDONDERRY. 
Chamber Concerts, given ly 


A series of three afternoon Subs ription 

Mr. Henry Coleman, 
The chief works given were : 
Beethoven in E flat, 
Violin, and 


was 
concluded on December 10, 
Pianoforte Trios of Mozart in G, and 
Grieg’s Sonata in C minor for Pianoforie and 


Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. At the third concert 
Mr. Percy Whitehead sang thirteen songs, including 
six traditional airs. The first Philharmonic Concert took 
place on December 18, when ‘St. Paul’ was given, 
with Miss Laura’ Evans-Williams, Miss Winifred 
| Thompson, Mr. John Vine, and Capt. Horace 


Stevens as principals, and Mr. Henry Coleman as con 
ductor, On December 21 the annual performance of 
‘Messiah’ (Part 1) took place in the Cathedral, with a 
chorus of a hundred voices, the choir 
by picked from the Philharmonic 
December 22 the first Annual Carol Concert 
the Guildhall. A number of traditional 
by a choir of three hundred and fifty voices, Church choirs 
of all denominations taking part. conducted by Mr. Henry 
Coleman. 

The Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society has 
re-commenced its activities. Mr. Arthur W. Payne is 
again the conductor of orchestra, and Mr. Stanley 
Roper is in charge of the male-voice choir. Owing to 
losses through the war, there are vacancies in the ranks of 
both orchestra and choir. Membership is not confined to 
members of the Stock Exchange. Those 
joining should write to the hon, secretary, “tock Exchange 
Orchestral and Choral Society, Stock Exchange, E.C., 
stating their instrument, voice, and experience. Founded 
in the year 1383, the Society has done excellent 
service in the cause of music, and for many years its 
concerts at (ueen’s Hall were among the most popular 
events of the We are glad to hear that the 
prospects of this Society’s revival are bright. 

The Y.M.C.A. Music Section acknowledges with thanks 
in answer to appeal, 


being augmented 
Society. On 
held in 
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Passion Service, and ‘ The Silent Land.’ 
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\ ‘howler’ from America: ‘Schubert was born in 1692 
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‘Sing we and chaunt it.’ Ballet for Five Voices. By 
Pnomas Morey. (/7rst Rooke of Ballets, 1595) 109 
THREE EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with 
this number 
1. Lortrait of Cecil J. Sharp. 
2. * The Lord is my Strength. S father £ 
By S. Coleridge - Laylor. 
3. Competition Festival Record. 





DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


*ERMAN, EDWARD. * Shepherds’ Dance.” From 
J ‘Henry VIII.” The words by W. G. Rothery. 
\rranged as a Two-part Song. (No, 189, Novello’s Two- 


part Songs.) 3d. 
\ scMILLAN, E. C. * England.” Ode for Soprano 
and Baritone Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. 2s. 6d. 


\ ALONEY, C. E.—** Let not your heart be troubled.” 
rt ae for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra and 


and chaunt it.” “i for 
Vusical Times. 14d. 
W.—Benediction 
dear”). Id, or 


Organ. 
\ oxen 1 Y, T.—** Sing we 
Five Voices. (No. 024, 7Ae 
| JYENNINGTON-BICKFORD, REV. 
Hymn. No. 4 (‘Saviour most 


2s. Od. per 50. 


TIMES—FEprvary 1 


| that the copyrights of the majority of the 


February 6, The 
City,’ 


1920 


CEATS, GODFREY, axnp FRANCIS BURGESS 
Sc The Fa-Burden Chant Book. For use with 1 
Gregorian Tones. Is. Od. net. 

*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 332) contains | 
w following music in both notations :—‘* 1» 


little maiden.” Folk-Song. Unison Soy 


Russian 


A. DARGOMIJSKY. *Dalebu Jonson.” (Norwegia i 
Unison Song. Arranged by EDMONDSTOUNE DuNe\y, 1! 
*CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. \ 
S Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with [Pj 

forte Accompaniment (Svo). A. Voice parts only, in 17 
Sol-fa Notation. 
No. 1161, “* Prepare Thyself, Zion.” Ain 
from the * Christmas 
Oratorio.” J. S. Bac 2 
No. 116 “Come, let us all this day.” 
Unison Song. J. S. Bach. | 
No, 1292 ‘Shepherds’ Dance.” (** Henry 
VIII”). Arranged as a Two- 
part or Unison Song. 
EpWARD GERMAN sl, 
No. 1205. ““.\) Highland Lad my love 
was born,” and ** The boatie 
rows.’’ Scotch Songs. 
Arranged by DAVID STEPHEN, ad. 
Book 261. *Ballads.’’ Collected = and 
Arranged by Ceci J. SHAR?. 
Vocal Part only om 2 
Book 262, ** Pulling Chanteys.” Collected 
and Arranged by Ceci J. 
SHARP. Vocal Part only , 3a 
Book 263. **Capstan Chanteys.” Collected 
and Arranged by Cecil J. 
SHARP, Vocal Part only aaj 
“HARP, CECIL J., anp H. C. MACILW.AINF. 
S **The Morris Book.” Part IT. Second Editw 
Revised and entirely re-written. 2s. 6d. 
*AYLOR, CARDINAL.—*'I thank Thee, x) 
Lord.” A Hymn of Thanksgiving. — 14d. 
tT SOL-FA SERIES 
No. 2312. ‘*A Lullaby.” Four-part Song. 
C. LEE WILLIAMS, UL 
TEELKES, T * The cryes of London.” Humorous 
\\ Fancy. Edited by SIR FREDERICK Bripot 
(No. 1343, Novello’s Part- Geng Book.) 4d. 
Wiss sHTMAN, J. N.—** Be thou my friend.” — Song 
— ‘Kinky Head.” A Lullaby. Song. 2s. 
*The call of Spring.” Valse Song. 2s. 
OOLMER, R. H.—** When winds breathe ft 
W Four-part Song. 4d. 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
“ANDLYN, T. F. H.—‘* Sleep, little Son. 
Christmas Carol. 12 cents (6d. ), 
* Fight the good fight.” Anthen 


7 ee Cc. H.— 
12 cents (6d.). 


AILING, R. G.—Triumphal March. For (rga 


50 cents (2s. 6d.). 
ANSING, A.—March Fantastique. For Orga 5 
4 cents (2s, 6d.). 


Christmas Eve.” Christmas Carol 


| EFEBRE, C.—‘“‘ 

4 12 cents (6d.). 

| EMARE, E. H.—Victory 
4 cents (2s. 6d.). 

| UTKIN, P. C.—* 
A 


Christmas Eve. 


March. For Organ. 3 


Gates and Doors.” A Balla 
For S.A.T.B. 12 cents (6d.) 


\ ATTHEWS, J. S.—‘‘ The Twilight.” Carol. Fo 
4 Chorus of Mixed Voices. 15 cents (8d.). 
*TEERE, C. E.—March Scherzo. For Organ. 3 


mv cents (2s. 6d.). 


— F. H.—Jubilate Deo. In FE. 


} 
12 cents (OG.). 
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Messrs. 


nn 


ELKIN & CO. 


that have made 


Have 


an 


pleasure announcing they 


distinguished Conductor- 


COATES 


arrangement with the 


Composer, 


ALBERT 


under which they will be the Sole Publishers of his 
Pianoforte Music and Songs 
The following are now ready 
PIANO SOLO. 
>. a. 
Idyll - - - - - - 20 
In Memoriam - - - 2 0 
1. ANGELUS. 2. LACRYMOSA. 


Four Old English Dances 


Complete 3s. od. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 
8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
\ND OF ALL MUSIC DFALERS 


Just PUBLISHED 


COMPOSITIONS 


HAROLD RHODES. 


a «& 
AN EVENING CONFESSION 2 @ 
Sone For Bass or BARITONE 
The Worvs sy J. H. NEWMAN 
|A WOMAN’S LOVE 2 0 
Sone. For Soprane 
Tue Worps ry ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
I WOULD I WERE THE GLOW-WORM o 3 
Part-SONG T.T.B.B. 
THE VOICE OF SPRING o 3 
Two-Part Sonc. For Tresie Voices 
COMMUNION SERVICE In A... a oe 
| GRANT, WE BESEECH 1 HEE, MERCI- 
FUL LORD o 1 
ANTHEM. For Soprano SoLo anp CHorvus 
THE NATIVITY. CHRISTMAS CAROI o 1 


“er LONDON. 
‘4 panegyric on our great city and her institutions. The music 
stirring and martial in character, and the repe tition of the refrain asa 
ns ch ‘ RT SS ‘~The Architect. 
) Composep By ALFRED BEN ALLEN. 
> Price Two SHILLINGS. 
hel | 
. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
ce Jus’ PUBLISHED. 
\ - * . + 
Pi ENGLAND 
I \N ODE 
BY 
GERNON HARLES SWINBURNE. 
: Ser ro Music For 
SO \NO AND BARITONE SOLI, CHORUS AND 
' ORCHESTRA 
: BY 
: ERNEST CAMPBELL MACMILLAN. 
Prick Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
London : Novertto anp Company, Limited 
Just PUBLISHED 
‘ >bD >bD - “ch 
SHEPHERDS’ DANCE 
From ** HENRY VIUIE.” 
THe Worws WRITTEN By 
y W. G. ROTHERY. 
THe Music sy 
EDWARD GERMAN 
\RRANGED AS A TWO-PART SONG BY THE COMPOSER 
Price THREEPENCE. 
Published with Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa combined 
| London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
Nt 
a °° : . IEDCV py 
Compositions by PERCY J. FRY. 
é . , . . 7 oe il ait . 
BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA 
(A SHORTENED FORM) 
Price TWoPENce. 
"3 THREE QUADRUPLE CHANTS. 
orous Price Tworence. 
|DGE London: NoOvELLO AND Company, Limitep 
” CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 
° There is a VACANCY in the Choir for a BASS Voice. Salary to | 
commence at £105, plus premium for Pension. Applications to be sent | 

to the Organist, Christ Church, Oxford, not later th an February 28. 

( RGANIST.— City gentleman offers his services as 

DEPUTY or ASSIST ‘ANT in return for occasional Practice. 

Good Organ essential — *C. H.,"" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 

. Wardour Street, W. 
\ TANTED. “ORGANIST, St. Michael’s Parish 
Church, Wood Green. Full Choral Service. Communicant 
: Salary, 440. Apply, by letter only, Rev. C. Midwinter, St. Michael's | 
K. Vicarage, W Vood Green, N. 22. 

( RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER W anted for Non- | 
“ conformist Church in S.E. London, Salary, £20. Apply, by | 

etter, giving testimoniz a and past experience, to R. W. Pitt, 61, Pepys 
” Road, New Cross, S.E. 

\ TANTED.—StT. LUKE’s, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, | 
reg ORGANIST axyp CHOIRMASTER. Good Choir-Trainer 
- and Interpreter of Service essential. At present, weekly Recital given: 

but this optional. Fine organ. Chiefly Sunday Services. Salary, 

5 £70, comme neing. Apply, Vicar. 
‘T. BEES SCHOOL, CU MBERLAND.—Wanted, 
are ‘ } for this Public School of 300 Boarders, an ASSISTANT MUSIC- 

MASTER. Must be fully qualified to Teach and Train a School 

F es “Stra. Must be unmarried, and experience as Boy or Master in a 
’ Public School much preferred. Would suit a University man taking 
up Teaching of Music as his profession. Apply, The Head-master. 
fe MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND CHOIR- 
MASTERS.—My admiration of the 95th Psalm has “ inspired’ 
Kor me to set it to music, with Organ or Orchestral Accompaniment. It | 
can be submitted on approval. Also a stirring “Air March."’ Write, 

omposer,"’ Box 791, Willings, 125, Strand, W.C. 2. 

” ACH’S PASSION (ST. JOHN) will be given 
each Saturday during Lent, at 3.30 p.m., and Good Friday, at 
xl.) am. at St. Anne's Church, Soho, with full Orchestra and Organ 

— tickets, se - stamped addressed envelope to Rector, 28, Soho 

ware, W.1. North and South Galleries are free and unap )propriated. 
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Bennett, ‘“* Eventide”... iti wt dad PE ae, “wae coon Bee Ls 
Carse, ** Gavotte”’ eal sei ont one Bel den ccs es EO ew | or oe 
Coleridge-Taylor, ‘* Four Charac- 
teristic Waltzes”)... 18/- ... 2... ... 2/6 .. 16 1/6 1/6 16 a 
“Prelude”... are 
ae : 2/- 9. 9. ; : . 
2nd Entr’acte, “« Nero 12 ee a ~~ Se eh... Gi & 


‘*‘ Intermezzo,” “ Nero” i} eum : . . > , ‘ 
« Singing Girls’ Chorus” Ol wil Qe ao Be aw oe ek ww Se 
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Finale sii one b| as : 

Ist Entr’acte, “ Nero” 129... ... 16 

* Kastern Dance,” * Nero” | S/O: ... | oc. Bie wee Bie cae , i 

‘*‘ Novelletten,” No. 1 los (Te os ww ow Se Ce Ge. Ge & 

ii - « 3 ost we ote 6d. 6d. 6d. ... 6d. 64. 

» & «| «os [ele 2/- | . 6d. 

- - ie «i eee: torr oo ee | or |= | 
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» May” (*Biomthe.” No.6) S/- | ../)... . — &- . (SE OB SB... SE 
ws “June” ( - » 6) 38 : ois 
’ ‘‘September” (__,, a oF 
“December” (__,, », 12) 5 
» ‘Menuet d’'Amour’”’ ~ 
Davies, *‘ Solemn Melody ” (strings 
and organ) ... |1/9 @/- ... ... 1/6 ... |8d. Sd. Sd. ... Sd. Sd BB »- . 
- - (full orchestra) 5/-, ... 3- ... ... 16 ... Bd. Bd. Bd. ... Bd. 8d. JRSd 3d. | 
Elgar, “ Chanson de Matin "’... ws a. | 8/- 26 Gd. ... 16 ... Bd. Bd. 6d. ... Sd. Bd JR Bd. ¢ 
, “Chanson de Nuit” ... | . | 9/0, 9/6 Gl. ... 16 .:. | Sd. Sd. 8d. 8d. 3d. Bai. 3d. 
‘* Pleading ” (Song), in G ad a te) | ae eee ae - 
“ Serenade" (“ WandofYouth”) ... 1/9 ... 1/-A.... 16 ... 8d. 8d. 8d. Gd. ... ... Be ... 
** Romance ” , ote aie - bd. 6 
; «Canto Popolare” : Aa gate 
Fletcher, ‘‘ Bagatelles” (strings only) ... 26 ... ... ... 2+ .. se) ae are 
Gounod, *‘ Green Hill,” in Eflat’ .... ... 3/6 ... 6d. ... ... ... 8d. Bd. Bd. Bd... BIA A 
Haynes, ‘* Westwood Gavotte” eat | th | ces isa we ee ee ee ee ee es 6d. 64. 
Holbrooke, ‘* Souvenir de Printemps ”’ 3 } ~ hls 
Holst, ‘* Greeting ” 3 
Ireland, ‘ Bagatelle’ re 5 se ee ae 
Johnson, “ Elves,” FaerieSuite"No.1 ...'6/- 1... 1- ... .. .. | 6d. 6d. Gd. ... 6d. Gd. Od. 3d. 
“Pavane”’.. ae Be ue Od... 1/6... | Gd. 6d. Gd. Gd... GL 8d. 
4 
3 
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Kreuz, ‘“* Conversation Amoureuse ”’.. 
Lemare, ‘‘ Andantino”’ pink 
** Chant sans Paroles ”’ 
” * Menuet Nuptiale”’... aah goo oii on. a 
Mackenzie, ‘* Benedictus” ... oe] BI eee | ces ese exe, bee TO a aes: fd... 
Rameau, ** Gavotte”’ ... 46 eu a id, 


8/9... ... Gd. 1/6 ... | Sd. 6d. 6d. Bd. 3d. BS. 3d. 


i ea 16 

Reed,“ Serenade’’(‘‘ SuiteVenitienne’’) sc 3... 

Roéckel, *‘ Graceful Dance "’ ... seal Bis | aco | eve cee oes Bo we | SE GE Gh. GE 

Wareing, ‘‘ Summergold Gavotte”... ; a) ee ee ae . a. te 

Wendt, * Air de Ballet " “ 15/6 ue we De Qo. Od. 6d. Gd. ... 6d. G1. Od 6d. 

West, ‘‘ Intermezzo” ... eee we a. (8/9 2. Gd... 2. 1/6 6d. 6d. Gd. 6d. ... ... 95d Sa. 
“Marjorie Gavotte” 2.000 0.4/8 kee ee De we Od. Od. 6d. Gd... ... ME Bd. 
“Maypole Dance”... Ww, 6 De. Bd. Sd. Gd... Gd. Gd. BI 1/- 





Wolstenholme, * Allegretto” ... - 46 14 ... | 4d. 6d. Gd. 6d. ... «- Od. 6d. 
N.B.—Parts marked A are printed together. Parts marked B are printed together. Parts marked C are pn together. 
Transposed trumpet Pa 
a 
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LIORCHESTRAS. Svurrapce For CINEMAS, &c. 





ai 2 

we g 

ai = = * 3 2 4 < S 

J oe s @ @ : 3 ; 6S E 7 

= 2 ~ g 2 = = = ‘s £ 2 6 

v = - a Ss = : = S 5 5 ba g © 
: = = — - = rT) “= = = a & v7 ‘3 = c 4 6. ‘¥ & . 
$ * 2 ec ° SI r E & E E & S > i 2 e S E 2 3 & 4 
Z : = ) E rs 5 i S S = = = Z = = 3 = -: 8 a 7 
3 ; = : a S x) = = = = 3 = x a} z ‘- a & re} : ont © 
Ss ; 6 S - s) 0 ia S) = - = = vO = Nn & = nN e ~ o 


is WED es ae oe, 


fous 5 
~ 
= 
a 
=. 
fe : 
 g 
—~ 
w~ 


. 1- 1/6 TS) i ao ca 
. 2. BP 1/- 1/- i. U1 OR Ck. OS 6d. 62.A A A A soo Oo 


“. fl Spree es me me ae ee ee Bd. ... | 6d. 


A 1j- I/- 1/- | 1/- 1/- Gd. ... 6d. Gd. ... Gd. Gd. 6d.B B 3a. oe | 
s) igd. Gd. 6d. 6d. Gd. Gd. ... Gd. Bd. ... Bd. 64.A6A.B BA 8dC ... i, cass ase. doe ee 


> 
> > > > 


1l/- Q/- 1/- 1/- ote ewer nen, TMD GI ccex: cnc. | ES ce 2s A 

3 1/- 1j- f1/-| 6d. Gd. ... ... G6. GEA... «. & 

4 Gd. Gd. 6d.| 6d. Gd. 6d. ... Gd. Sd. ... Bd. Bd. ... ... BAA A et oe Se ee ee 

ee Bt 2 Se ae 6h 6SlUlhlUee 6 ee eee ee ee 8d. ... Sd. ... 8d. 
. SS 3) See a a a rm ee es 





pi. WeSd. Sd. Gd. Gd. | Sd. Bd. :.. ... Bd. Bd. 2. Bd. Bd, Ba ce ee eee nee Od. 

3d, = ee SS rrr ere rrr mr ens ayer rms ee a ee 3d. 
3d. ae ee eee 8 ee ee Se | eC ee eh Oe Ga Fe Re 3d. 
-—. Oe Cte -  B loca ccs cee eee | ee ee ee Le a 6d. 


| “Wed. Gd. Gd. Gd.'Gd. Gd. ... ..: 6d. Gd. ... ... Gd. 


ik od. 84'S48aB. Beace Ie OD ON Clea ea. 
| “Pei. 8d. Gd. Gd. 6d... .. 6d. 8d... 1. BA. ww BLA A 


OL 06 OhiGR |. (OR ORR ww A 
ee © y) Geemedy 4 eames Seg! ~ aeepee eae 
fee |) ager pee Oe ot x 
™ a Oe Oe tee cw OO xcs es es SR es ee ee «CO 
1. JC im 3 ee ee: rer me ee 
i | 8S eee eee: | rca ae ee 
je « | eo eee ees eee ee ee 
id. ‘ 1/- 1/-|6d. ... ... 6d. 6d. Gd. ... Gd. GAA... .. .. A 6d. 

e. pri together. + Oboe has the Melody. X Flute has the Melody. * For Solo part, see Pianoforte and Bassoon Copy, 2/6 
t Part. 


4 i npe 
sed | 











THE 


MUSICAL 


PENITENCE 
PARDON 


\ND 


PEAC 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


The Mu al Ja 1-1-99 
able class of Cl 
effective nature for which the « 


rch musi 
»ymposer is so widely famed 


TIMES—FEeEpsrvuary <1 


“ - 
iz 
- ~ 


“An admirable example of a commend 
Consists of writing of that melodious and 


Iu al Opinion, 1-2-98: “ A fine Church composition 
Vusical News, 1§-1-98: ** We have no hesitation in cordially recom 
mending it 
Vusical Standard, § 8 Deserves considerable popularity 
Oreanist and ( rmaster, 15-2-98 For the music we have 
nothing but praise 
Birmingham Post, §-3-98 : ** The music is of a high artistic value 
rp Courier, 2-8-98 > ** A work of great merit in every respect 
Van ster Courier, 9-3-98: “It will doubtless be used in many 
iires and places where they sing 
\ wstle Leader, 23-2 98: “ A well-written work 
Western Morning Ni 25-3-98 P sool composition Striking 
and original 
ter Chronicle, 16-4-98 \ beautiful work, very tuneful, and 


exceedingly effective 
ficld Mercury, 4-2-98 


Lichfiela Extremely effective, 
really beautiful music 


mrnal of t incorporated S ety of Mus t 1-2-98 
written work. We can strongly recommend it 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d Tonic Sol-fa, ts Words, 2s. per roc 
Rand part ‘ red or purchased / Vess ( 
Ta . Perce Street 1 
London: Nove ito anp Cowupany, Limited 


containing some 


"A well 


MUSIC for LENT and OTHER SEASONS 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. 
SERVICES. 

TE DEUM, tn E—Cuant Form 

BENEDICITE, ts E 

BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE, tw E... 

MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, ts |} 

CANTATE AND DEUS, tn E 

COMMUNION SERVICE, tn E 


ANTHEMS. 
LEAD ME IN THY TRUTH—Lewt 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 
THE LORD HATH PREPARED 
130Th PSALM, “OUT OF THE DEEP 
AVE MARIA~—For Four Voices, anp Soprano an Tenor 
SOLO 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
TWELVE SHORT AND EASY PIECES, (Sev I 
; , ° ‘ Ser ll 
LARGO, 1n E Ftat 
FHREE SHORT PIECES 
INTRODUCTION, AIR WITH VARIATIONS 
FUGATO, t~ B Fiat , 


THREE 
CHORALE PRELUDES 


FOR THE ORGAN, 
1. ST. PETER. 

2. DARWELL’s 148TH. 
3. THEME BY TALLIS. 


E. DARKE 


PRICE 2s, Od, 


Limited 


0 AND Compan 





CANTAB. 


2s. 6d 


Is. 


snp FINALE 


1920 

SUCCESSFUL. PERFORMANCES of this Devotional » have 
taken place at the University Church, Oxford; SS. Philip and Jame« 
Oxford ; the Abbey Church, Bath; St. Mary's, Liverpool ; the Pati 
Charch, Bradford, Nuneaton, Southsea, Banbury, Chipping Nortor 
Kidderminster, Biggleswade, Kettering, Oldham, Lackle 
Blackburn, Adderbury ; St. Paul's, Weston-super-Mare, Bidefo: 
Oldham (Australia), &c 


THE WAY OF THE CROss 
A SACRED CANTATA 


THREE LAST SCENES ©} 


DEPICTING THE 
THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE ON EARTH. 
FOR 
TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BASS) AND CHORUS 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Choir 
and Congregation 
Tne Worps Se_ectep From THE Hoty Scriprert 


AND THE Music COMPOSED By 


FREDERICK ILIFFE, M.A., 


Mus. Doc., Oxon. ; Organist to the University of Oxford 





Price 
Vocal Score, 2s. net. Tonic Sol-fa Edition, ts. 4c. net. 
Words only, complete, for the use of Congregation, 14d. ea 
or 11s, 3d. per 100 
Words complete, with addition of Hymn Tunes, 3d. each 
or 22s. 6d. per 100 
0 estral Parts Strines, Two Horns, Two Trumpet : 
Drums may “ec Atred of the Publish: 
London: Weekes & Co., 
Chicago, U.S.A.: F. Crayton Summy Co., 64, F 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR'S 


INCIDENTAL 


14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, \\ 
Van Buren St 


MUSIC 
I 


PHILLIPS’S DRAMA 
NERO. 


PRELUDE: 1 
Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
String Parts 
Wind Parts MS 


PROCESSIONAL 


Pianoforte Solo 
String Parts 
FIRST ENTR’ACTE (°° 
Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts 
Wind Parts... , } 
SECOND ENTR’ACTI 
Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts ... ; 
Wind Parts 


INTERMEZZO (‘Singing Girls’ Chorus *) 


Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts 
Wind Parts : 
EASTERN DANCE: 
Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts 
Wind Parts ... ; , 6 3 


SUITE OF FOUR PIECES: 
Pianoforte Solo - 


String Parts... 
Wind Parts ... 


STEPHEN 


MARCH: 


NERO”) 


(* Popreea”): 


London. Noveito anp Company, Limited 





LA: 


SAC ~R! 


HYM! 




















THE MUSICAL 


CANTATAS 





LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


MPILED By 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND CO 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, ts 
Str Parts, 8s. 6d. Wind Parts, 15s. 6d. Full Score, MS 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100, 


IN THE DESERT AND IN THE 
GARDEN 


FOR 
TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 


SOPRANO, 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY 
VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FERRIS TOZER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 109 
arts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
A MEDITATION 


ON THE 


SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER 
W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 
J. STAINER. 
cal Score, paper cover, One Shilling and Sixpence 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. _ 
Words only, with Hymn Tunes, 2d. Tonic Sol-fa, 2d 
Words, complete, 10s. per 100; Words of Hymns, 5s. per 100. 


THE DARKEST HOUR 


FOR 


SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
WITH 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


~ HAROLD MOORE. — 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; Tonic Sol-fa 9d 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Strings parts, 6s. 6d. 
Wind parts and Full Score, MS 


_ THE C ROSS OF CHRIST 


DS SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY 


W. MAURICE ADAMS 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS 








Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per tou 


TIMES- 


FEPRUARY I 1920 








FOR LENT. 


GETHSEMANE 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILEL 
JOSEPH BENNETT 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED Y 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


String Parts, tos. 6d 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per! 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
Wind Parts and Full Score, =e. 


THE STORY OF C ALVARY 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d 
Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. Words only, tos, per 1% 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU: 
AN EASY CANTATA 
For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
adapted for Country Choirs 


E. V. HALL, M.A. 


Price Eightpence 
Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 2d 


VIA. DOLOROSA 


FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 


Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 


L 


THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 


E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2 ] 
Vords only, 78 6d ber 100 


OLIVET TO CALVARY 


TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY 
THE CONGREGATION 


THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. Words only, tos. per ro 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. 
Wind Parts, 13s 6d. Full Score, MS 


String Parts, Its. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
(STABAT MATER) 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


ANTON DVORAK. 


(Op. 58.) 
Tue ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY FRED. J. W. CROWE 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. Words only, 5s. per 1co. Vocal perts, 9d. each 
String parts, 10s. Wind parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words), 45s. 


LONDON: 





NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
EDITED BY SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
THE CRYES OF LONDON 
HUMOROUS FANCY 


THREE SETTINGS FOR S.ACT.B. BY 


(1) RICHARD DEERING, (2} ORLANDO GIBBONS, 


(3) THOMAS WEELKES. 


Nos. 1 AND 2, Price 6d. kacu;: No. 3, Prick 4d. 


I ( » of London have formed the subject of interesting articles, poems, and pictures, ever si 
] Lvdyat 1370-1450), a Benedictine of Bury St. Edmund’s Abbey, wrote his ‘* London Lackpenny.” 
Hindley, in his interesting but rather discursive book on ** The Cries of London,” says: ** Fromthe time of Eli 
fa Victoria, authors, artists, and printers combined, have presented the cries of Itinerant Traders of Lo 
lmost similar form and in various degrees of quality, from the roughest and worst wood-cut blocks to the finest copy 
st ate engravings or skilfully-wrought etchings. While many of the early English dramatists often introd it 
ect, emt t composers Were wont to set to music, as a Catch, Glee, or Roundelave, all the London Cries the 
i " hey were, [I hear, *rvhte merrie songs.” and the music was well engrar 1.°—(J. F. B.) 


LONDON NOVELLO ANI) COMPANY, Limirep. 





TWENTY SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 
SET III. 


Prick, PAPER Cover, ‘Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. CioTH, Four SHILLINGs. 


CONTENTS. 


1) MELODY ’ oa wee A. HIERBERY Bre 
MAESTOS0) : ; ; ‘ a wal GEORGE CALKIN 
} AVE MARIA , “si ; 3 : bs - Epwarp T. Cu 
}. INTERLUDI : , ys ie Percy F. FLercut 
5. INTERMEZZO me 2 ; ae ce Be . me ... ALAN GRAY 
6 POSTLUDI ALEX. GUILMAN 
7. SURSUM CORDA Joun I[RELAN 
®% LIEDER OHNE WORTE No. 22 F. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 
©» ANDANTE ; . GusTav MERKE! 
10 DUETTINO IN G FRNEST NEWTON 
11, CAVATINA JoacHiIM Kart 
12. MONOLOGUE No. 5 J. RHEINBERGE! 
1. MELODY IN FE ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
ty. DREAMING .» SCHUMANN 
15s. THE POET SPEAKS SCHUMANN 
16 SOFT VOLUNTARY LB. LUARD-SELBY 
17, MENUETTO BERTHOLD TOUR» 

is% ASPIRATION Joun F. Wt 
© SKETCIL IN C MINOR Joun BE. Wes 

20 ANDANTE CON MOTO... : W. G. W 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limiren. 
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FOUR OLD 


ENGLISH DANCES ENGLISH DANCES 


SET 1. SEI 2. 


COMPOSED BY COMPOSED BY 


FP REDERIC H. COWEN. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


s d s. d 
S 10 6 Full Score ene eee ae 25 0 
String Parts ... ‘ : as 9 6 
Strmg s Oo 
Wind Parts ... 7 21 Oo 
\ i |6©@ . . 
Pianoforte Solo a on de : © 
Datt small orchestra) . - 9 0 From the above: ** MINUET D’AMOUR.” 
\ Band - Pianoforte Solo, Is. 6d. ; Violin and Pianoforte, 2s. ; 
i } 15 Oo 
(Juintet for Pianoforte and Strings, 2=. Od. 
Solo 2 6 . ° 
Extra Strings, 6d. each. 
oli d Pianoforte cae — - * ; Full Score ‘ ; ons , 3. «CO 
Siring Parts 1 6 
Pianoforte and Strings) .. can - 2 6 a 
Wind Parts ... ‘ ; 29 
Extra Strings, Od. each. Military Band sa _ oe - 5 Oo 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 


FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZES 


1. VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. 


2. VALSE RUSTIOUE. 4. VALSE MAURESOUE. 
COMPOSED B\ 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


(Op. 22). 





PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
PRICE, COMPLETE, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE; SEPARATELY, Is. Od. EACH. 


s d. | 1 
iolin and Pianoforte ; omplete 3 0 Full Score (Full Orchestra) ... wil ; Be 
Violin and Pianoforte ae separately, each 1 6 Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 
. . \rrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
“tring parts for Full or Small Orchestra ... ohde 6 Oo & 
, _—_ < Strings, each Number am ~ 2 0 
Wind parts for Small Orchestra... 7 Oo . sie : . 
Separate String Parts, Od. ea 
Ditto, for Full Orchestra ’ = 12*0o Military Band Arrangement anil , 15 oO 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimirTep. 





LONDON : 












ids 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


OUINTEI 
a In A MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 
(Op. 84) 


Price SIxTEEN SHILLINGS 


QUARTET 
~ FOR STRINGS 
Op. 83 


Five SHILLINGS 
EIGHT SHILLINGS 


SONATA 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTI 
(Op. 52 
Price Stx SHILLINGS 


5 Prict 


ndon: NoveLto anp Company, Limited 


Just PuBLISHED 


CONCERTO 
Ix E MINOR 


IULONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA, 
COMPOSED BY 


EDWARD ELGAR. 
(Op. 85) 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Paice Six SHILLINGS 


I Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only 


Lond NOVELLO anp Company, Limited 


Just PUBLIsHel 


VALSE LYRIQUE 
“THE SMILE OF SPRING” 


ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 


FROM THE SONG. 
c MPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
Price ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 


Londo NOVELLO anD Company, Limited 


REFLECTIONS 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two Shillings 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 


COMPOSED By 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


String Parts, Os. ; Wind Parts, 23s. ; Full Score, / the ? 
Just PuBLISHED. 

Arrangement for Pianoforte Solo 3 
7 ., Pianoforte Duet a 5s. ( 


“A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, rich 
scored, and invariably distinguished by an atmosphere of romant 
charm.''— Daily Chronicle. 

“ The Diversions increase ininterest. The Fourth and Sixth may}! 
specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music 
Vorning Post. 

“* Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked 
in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of buc 
frolic."'—Aeferce. 

“ The delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation Carne 
(,lol~ 

“It is brilliant and cheerful, extremely clever, and has the spontanei dozen. 
which can only be achieved by complete mastery of resource Sta 

“It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed 
The Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme.''—// ves delight 
Dispatch. 

“The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness 
fresh open-air music.''"—Odserver. 

““ Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us 
whiff of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing.''— World 

“Tt is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of work 


lanchester Guardian, 


envelope 


revelatio 


London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
Just PUBLISHED. | 


FOUR 


SHAKESPEARE 


tr. Hark! Hark! THE Lark 
Wuo ts Sycvia,. 

3. Take, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWA 
ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 


COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL. 


Op. 28. 
Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limitrep 
JusT PUBLISHED 


AN INTRODUCTION 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 


Containing the Descriptions together with the Tunes 


OF 
TWELVE DANCES 
BY 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


Price, THREE SHILLINGS. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





Just PUBLISHED. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 


PIANQFORTE SOLO 


COMPOSED BY 


. ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two SHILLINGs. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Liwitep. 
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NS Siws one of our Craftsmen: 
“SUPER-EXCELLENT STRINGS 
NEED SUPER-EXCELLENT PACKING.” 


‘I never take one of our strings from its envelope but | think how fine is the packing. 
\nd then just as quickly I realise that such grand strings need to be packed in distinctive 
style. But, of course, clothes don’t make the man, do they? It is PERFORMANCE that tells 
ic} the tale. So, I would say to all you musicians, try our strings. Write for a Sample String 
i put it on your instrument—note the fine tone. _ I tell you that British Strings (*“* Cathedral ” 
i and “ Summit)” are as near perfection as man can make them. But try the Strings 


recommend them to your friends—and you will never want strings of a foreign make again.” 


arke 
OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS 
: : - ‘ ; SUMMIT STRINGS, — Also packed in dozen boxes, and made 
CATHEDRAL STRINGS,—Beautifully packed in boxes of a th i ; : , 
nar pag in the same careful way. <A popular string at a popular 
ne dozen. Every string in its transparent, dust- and damp-proof 4 Beet a blacks | 
- : : s : price. ach string is enclosed in a black, gilt-lettered, 
envelope, and each string tissue-wrapped in addition, A ee d 
ssed ' ; ; damp- and dust-proof envelope. A strikingly fine-toned 
delight to the eye when taken from the envelope, and a . i ieee ance 0.23 si pes ug 
. ; a . : string. All British Strings (** Cathedral” and ** Summit *’) 
revelation in tonal-quality when first tried on the instrument. ; 
it is are best tried on your instrument. 


Send for FREE Sample String. 
This offer of a Sample String applies to Violin, Mandoline, 


and Banjo. State exact String required. 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF BRITISH MUS/C STRLNGS. 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 


Chi VSPARK, LONDON. Telephone: NORTH 2504 





THE MONTHS. 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 





PricE Two SHILLINGS EACH. 





CONTENTS : 


Book |. book 3. 
JANUARY, Lullaby for the New Year. Jey. Butterflies. 
FEBRUARY. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. AUGUST. Mid-day Reverie. 
MARCH, Boreas. SEPTEMBER. — Harvest Hymn. 
Book 2. BooK 4. 
APRIL, In Springtime. OCTOBER. Autumn Evening Song. 
May. Italian Serenade. NOVEMBER, Civic Procession m the Olden Time. 
| 
. JUNE. Birds. ! DECEMBER. Christmas Morn. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALI ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 


s. & a ¢ 
No. 2. FEBRUARY. String Parts (5) 4 0 Wind Parts, Xc. we 2 9 
No. 5. May. String Parts (5) 1 6 Wind Parts, Xc. 1 6 
No, 6, JUNE. String Parts (4)... 1 0 Wind Parts, X&c. ... 2 6 
No. ©. SEPTEMBER. String Parts (5). 2 6 Wind Parts, Xe, ... > ® 
No. 12. DECEMBER. String Parts (5) 3 Wind Parts, Xe... 4 6 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG ALBUMS 


SONGS OF TPALY SONGS OF A ROVER 





BY BY 
HERMANN LOHR. R. CONINGSBY CLARKE. 
CONTENTS CONTENTS 
ITALIAN BOAT SONG (Bare arou.t SEA FEVER. 
THE HILLS AT ASOLO VAGABOND. 
GOLDEN STARS THAT SHONE IN LOMBARDY rTHE GOLDEN CITY OF ST. MAR\ 





FESTAL SONG — ue 

— For Low and High Voices 

For Low, Medium, and High ‘ 

rice 4s. net cash, 

canna a ce pila mye ‘* cine ‘TQ "ERING = “KES 
THREE SONGS OF JUNE MLOWERING TRE! 

‘ MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. 


HAYDN WOOD. L 


CONTENTS 


Price 3s. 6d. net cash, 














CONTENTS 1, LILAC 3. HAWTHORN 
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